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Preface 


The story of the arms employed by the Third 
Reich is a fascinating study, the weapons and tac- 
tics used reflecting the tides of politics and war 
almost from the start. 

Even though the German approach to ordnance 
design had made considerable use of borrowed 
ideas and design features in the quest for efficient 
new weapons, a unique blending of ordnance and 
engineering talent led to the development of mili- 
tary hardware such as the world had never seen. 

As a matter of course, German ordnance design- 
ers were to produce any number of truly original, 
and for their time visionary, small arms whereby 
their combat efficiency was second only to their 
ease of fabrication. 

A new generation of utilitarian weapons de- 
veloped in which appearance gave way to the 
demands of optimum performance and mass 
production. The German “machine carbine” and 
corresponding “short cartridge,” for example, 
would introduce the era of the assault rifle. 

The idea of the individual soldier armed with an 
all-purpose, light automatic weapon, firing a car- 
tridge of reduced size having no greater power than 
was necessary to render the enemy “hors de com- 
bat’? at normal combat ranges, proved to be such 
an innovative concept that it was almost univer- 
sally adopted after World War II. 

It is a subject of considerable interest to all small 
arms enthusiasts. Even though a significant amount 
of information has been published concerning a 
few well-known variations, most of the weapons 
in this category have received only slight atten- 
tion. Until now, the historical continuity of this 


vii 


unique weapon system has never been satisfac- 
torily summarized in one publication. 

Thus, for the first time, serious military students 
can trace the chronological development of a sur- 
prising variety of short cartridge weapons em- 
ployed by the German military during World War 
IL. 

This volume provides a thorough presentation of 
the circumstances surrounding the development 
and field application of the machine carbine, 
machine pistol, and the assault rifle between 1935 
and 1945. 

Following the capitulation of Hitler's Wehr- 
macht in 1945, in the chaos that followed, untold 
quantities of significant documents and records 
were either destroyed or so completely dispersed 
that a concise determination of this fascinating 
aspect of German military history has required ex- 
tensive and painstaking research. 

Unfortunately, this loss of documentation has 
accounted for many of the misconceptions that 
have been perpetuated through the years. 

Therefore, the policy of utilizing material having 
accredited origins was responsible for what may 
appear to be incomplete segments, but the cover- 
age, nevertheless, is generally complete. 

A delicate balance between surviving documents 
and weapons, the material presented herein con- 
sists of information gleaned from German and 
Allied documents, original reports, letters, archive 
microfilm, intelligence sources, direct observations, 
and knowledgeable individuals who served within 
or in close proximity to the German Ordnance sys- 
tem as it then existed. 
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German Production 


Marks 


This list, authenticated from the original “List 
of Manufacturers’ Marks for Arms, Ammunition 
and Implements,” an official publication by the 
Supreme Command of the Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment (Berlin, 1944), delineates the German manu- 
facturer’s production marks (codes) relative to the 
weapons and hardware covered in this volume. 


ac — 


an — 


ao 


ar — 


av — 


afv — 


and — 


Carl Walther, Waffenfabrik 
Zella-Mehlis (Thuringen) 


Beuttenmuller & Cie., C., GmbH. 
Mettallwarenfabrik 
Bretten/Baden 


Kopp, Heinrich, JnH. Theodor Simoneit 
Sonnenberg/Thur. 


Mauser Werke A.-G. 
Werk Borsigwalde 
Berlin-Borsigwalde, Eichborndamm 


VDM - Halbzeugwerke GmbH. 
Zweigniderlassung Werdohl i/W 


Schiffer, Hugo 
Ludenscheid 


Magdeburger Pumpenfabrik 
Otterburg & Co. 
Magdeburg 8, Stolzestr. 2-5 
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agr — 


avk — 


awn — 


awt — 


ayf — 


be — 


bn — 


beb — 


bed — 


Lux, R.u.O., Metallwaren-und 
Machinenfabrik A.-G. 
Marienthal-Bad Liebenstein/Thur. 


Ruhrstahl A.-G., Presswerk Brackwede, 
Brackwede b. Bielefeld 


Vollmer-Werke, Maschinenfabrick 
Biberach/Riss 


Wurttembergische Metallwarenfabrik A.-G. 
Geislingen-Steige 


“Erma,” B.Geipel, GmbH. Waffenfabrik 
Erfurt, Zietenstr. 54 


Berndorfer Metallwarenfabrik Arthur 
Krupp A.-G. 
Berndorf/Niederdonau 


Allgemeine Electricitatsges. 
Werk Annaberg, 
Annaberg i. Erzgeb. 


Otto Graf, Heeresausrustungen und 
Sattlerwarenfabrik, 
Leipzig, N22, Planitzstr. 19 


Gustloff-Werke, Werk Weimar 
Weimar 


bmy — 


bnz — 


bpp — 


bpr — 


bte — 


buh 


byf — 


bys — 


ce'— 


cdo — 


cdp — 


chd — 


CHN — 


cle 
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Rheinmetall-Borsig A.-G. 
Werk Sommerda 


Steyr-Daimler-Puch A.-G. 
Werk Steyr 


Progresswerk Oberkirch A.-G. 
Stadelhofen 


Grossfuss, Johannes 
Metall-u. Lackierwarenfabrik 
Dobeln i. Sa. 


Frank’sche Eisenwerke A.-G., Adolfshutte 
Niederscheld/Dillkreis 


Rochling’sche Eisen-u. Stahlwerke GmbH. 
Abteilung Stabfedernfabrik Wetzlar 
Wetzlar/Lahn. 


Mauserwerk A.-G. 
Oberndorf a.N. 


Ruhrstahl A.-G. 
Annener Gussstahlwerk 
Witten-Annen 


Sauer & Sohn., J.P., Gewehrfabrik 
Suhl 


Bergmann & Co. Theodor, K.-G. 
Waffen-und Munitionsfabrik, Werk Velten 
Berlin W62, Kleiststr. 21 


Bergmann & Co. Theodor, K.-G. 


Waffen-und Munitionsfabrik, Werk Bernau 


Berlin W62, Kleiststr. 21 


Deutsche Industrie Werk A.-G. 
Berlin-Spandau, Freiheit 4-7 


Reinhold, Gebr. 
Maschinenfabrik und Eisengiesserei 
Gera 


Herder, Richard, Abr., Stahlwaren 
und Werkzeugfabrik Gesenkschmiede 
Solingen, Rathausstr. 20/22 


cmr — 


cnx — 


cof 


csm — 


cww — 


cxm 


ext — 


cyq — 


dfb — 


duv — 


dwe — 


eeu — 


Hawig, Hauswirtschafts Maschinen- 
Gesellschaft GmbH. 
Berlin NW 87, Alt-Moabit 73 


Appel, Gustav, Maschinenfabrik 
Berlin-Spandau, Pawesiner Weg 19 


Eickhorn, Carl, Waffenfabrik 
Solingen 


Merz-Werke, Gebr. Merz 
Frankfurt a.M.-R. 


Knorr-Bremse A.-G., Berlin-Lichtenberg 
Berlin 0 112, Neue Bahnhofstr. 9-17 


Carl Weiss, Lederwarenfabrik 
Braunschweig 


Genschow & Co., Gustav, A.-G. 
Berlin SO 36, Bouchestr. 12 


Waasia-Ofenwerk Recke & Co. 
Haynau/Schlesien 


Spreewerk GmbH., Metallwarenfabrik 
Berlin-Spandau, Freiheit 4-7 


Brehmer, Gebr., Maschinenfabrik 
Leipzig-Plagwitz 
Leipzig W 31, Karl Heinestr. 107-111 


Gustloff-Werke, Waffenwerk Suhl 
Suhl/sa. 


Berlin-Lubecker Maschinenfabriken 
Bernhard Berghaus, Werk Lubeck 
Lubeck, Helmstr. 29-35 


Boehme & Co., Dr. Ing. 
Werksleitung Ludenscheid 
Werk Minden/Westf. 


Lieferungsgemeinschaft Westthuring. 
Werkzeug-u. Metallwarenfabriken GmbH. 
Schmalklden 


euh — 


fxo — 


fzs— 


gaq — 


gbm — 


acy 


gmo — 


gqm — 


hsz — 


jvd — 


kur — 


Ixr 
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Meinel-Scholer, C.u.W. 
Metallwarenfabrik 
Klingenthal/Sa. 


Haenel, C.G. 
Waffen-u. Fahrrad-Fabrik 
Suhl 


Heinrich Krieghoff Waffenfabrik 
Suhl 


Phonicia-Werke A.-G. 
Elsterwerda/Sa. 


Wagner & Co., GmbH. 
Mulhausen i/Thur. 
Werk Beyrode 


Otto Stephan 
Leder-u. Lederwarenfabrik 
Muhlhausen, Thuringia 


Vereinigte Jsolatorenwerke A.-G. 
(Viacowerke) 
Berlin-Pankow, Wollankstr. 32-33 


Dietrich, L.O., Vesta-Nahmaschinenwerke 
Altenburg/Thur. 


Rahm & Kampmann, Lederwarenfabriken 
Werk Kaiserslautern 


Loch & Hartenberger, Metallwarenfabrik 
Jdar-Oberstein 


Germania-Werke 
Werkzeug-u. Machinenfabrik 


Berlin-Reinickendorf-Ost, Raschdorff-Str. 
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Erste Nordbohmische Metallwarenfabrik 
Adolf Rossler 
Niedereinsiedel (Sudetenland) 


Steyr-Daimler-Puch A.-G. 
Werk Graz, Fuhrhofsgasse 44 


Dianawerk Mayer & Grammelspacher 
Rastatt/Baden 


m— 


oxm — 


Limbacher Maschinenfabrik, Bach u. 
Winter 

Limbach/Sa. 

Unconfirmed (possibly Limbacher 
Maschinenfabrik, Bach u, Winter, 
Limbach/Sa.) 


Rheinmetall-Borsig A.-G. 
Werk Sommerda 


Deutsche Kunstlederwerke 
Wolfgang GmbH. 
Wolfgang b/Hanau 


Bedel & Cie. 
St. Etienne (Loire) 


Ruhrstahl Akt.-Ges. 

Presswerk Brackwede 

Brackwede 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Berlin-Lubecker Maschinenfabriken 
Bernhard Berghause, Werk Lubeck 
Lubeck, Helmstr. 29-35 


Westf. Anhaltische Sprengstoff A.-G. 
Werk Reinsdorf 


Unknown 


Mauserwerk A.-G. 
Oberndorf a.N. 


Unknown 


Waffenwerke Brunn A.-G. 
Werk Brunn (Brno) 


Unknown 
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Though effective in concept, the less-than- 
consistent application of both German production 
marks (letter codes) and ordnance acceptance 
stamps (Waffenamts) has not been thoroughly 
explained. Of parallel interest, for reasons yet 
unconfirmed, a surprising number of commercial 
trademarks, logos, and corporate symbols were 
often used by German firms in place of their 


assigned letter codes. 

It is important to note, however, that there is 
limited accessibility to the internal surfaces and 
various components due to the manner in which 
the short cartridge weapons were permanently 
assembled. Though far from complete, the re- 
corded markings were taken from the weapons 
and related accessories. 


I 


Assault Rifle—The 
Beginning 


When large-scale German rearmament began in 
earnest during the early 1930s, certain factions 
within the military establishment expressed inter- 
est in obtaining a relatively high-power interme- 
diate or mid-range cartridge and corresponding 
weapon for infantry application. 

Although the standard German military car- 
tridge had been in use for nearly thirty years by 
that time, research conducted during World War I 
had determined that the existing cartridge, the 
“7.9mm S Patrone” (Spitzgeschoss Patrone or 
Heavy Pointed Bullet Cartridge), was not ideally 
suited for typical combat situations. 

Since most infantry action took place at ranges 
under 400 meters, the long-range potential of the 
standard cartridge and service rifle were actually 
wasted. 

The recommended trend of development called 
for evolution of a reduced cartridge type that 
would prove satisfactory for normal combat 
ranges, but would not exceed certain factors of 
size, range, and manufacturing requirements. In 
addition, a cartridge with a smaller projectile, 
shorter case length, and reduced powder charge 
would be less expensive to produce and would 
require less raw materials while still providing opti- 
mum combat performance. 

Although various mid-range experimental car- 
tridges were designed and developed during the 
1920s and early 30s, the bulk of this work origi- 
nated outside of the German ordnance system and 
was conducted without official sanction. 

Apart from a special 8x42.5 “reduced length 
cartridge” developed in conjunction with a self- 


loading rifle (Selbstladegewehr System Heine- 
mann) by Karl Heinemann, an engineer with 
Rheinmetall, the most notable attempts to produce 
acceptable mid-range cartridges for German service 
use under Adolf Hitler’s “new order” were attrib- 
uted to the commercial arms and ammunition 
firms of Gustave Genschow, Durlach (Geco), and 
Rheinish-Westphalische Sprengstoff A.-G., Nurn- 
berg (RWS). 

Even though both firms had undertaken unilat- 
eral development of a short-cased, high-power 
rifle cartridge in an effort to satisfy provisional 
military requirements, the earliest known variation, 
an 8x46 experimental cartridge, was reportedly 
developed by the RWS organization during 1934. 

Though difficult to measure the extent of 
official participation at that time, it is reported 
that RWS or its sister firm Geco was given for- 
mal research and development contracts by the 
Heereswaffenamt, Wa Pruf 1, (Army Ordnance 
Office, Ballistics and Ammunition Branch), for the 
purpose of continuing work on a cartridge of this 
type. 

From among these, however, a 7.75x40 car- 
tridge developed in 1935 would emerge as the most 
promising Genschow design. 

With a series of specially designed Vollmer 
“automatic carbines” serving as test weapons for 
the M35 Geco cartridge, development would con- 
tinue until 1939 when both the cartridge and 
Vollmer weapon were ultimately rejected by the 
Army. 

Of equal significance is a unique 7x39 “short 
cartridge” (DWM 581) that was reportedly devel- 
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1. German 8mm (7.9) assault rifle cartridge development. Left to right (case lengths): 

46mm, headstamp “N 8x46” (RWS). Large case body and extractor groove (head diameter 12.15mm). 

46mm, no headstamp. This cartridge and the following have the normal 8mm Mauser (7.9x57mm) head diameter of 11.9mm. 

40mm, headstamp “Geco.” The 7.75mm Vollmer M35 (1935) automatic carbine cartridge (7.75mm refers to the barrel 
diameter). 

35.5mm, no headstamp. 

33.5mm, no headstamp. 


2. The Vollmer M35 (A35II) “automatic carbine,” designed and developed for the 7.75x40 Geco midrange cartridge begin- 
ning in 1935. 
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oped by Deutsche Waffen u. Munitionsfabriken 
(DWM) for the German Air Force (Luftwaffe) 
during the mid-1930s. Listed in DWM records as 
“Bergmannpatrone,” the short-cased ammunition 
was presumably made for aircraft testing with a 
Bergmann machine gun of unknown configuration. 

Though originally intended for aircraft applica- 
tions, the 7mm Kurz Patrone (Short Cartridge) 
would see experimental use in a prototype Walther 
“machine carbine” submitted to the Heereswaffe- 
namt for testing in 1937 and 1938. 

In addition, the same 7mm DWM cartridge was 
eventually tested by the Mauser firm in 1943 with 
its Gerat O6H experimental machine carbine 
series. 

Even though the experimental cartridge designs 


were to prove satisfactory in quasi-official military 
tests held during the late 1930s, the German Army 
would continue to reject all proposals aimed at 
accepting a mid-range cartridge for service use. 

Any mention or reference to a cartridge of 
reduced power or size produced a negative atti- 
tude among many of the influential senior German 
staff officers who were convinced that long-range 
rifle and machine-gun fire would remain a domi- 
nant factor in any future war. 

There was a proliferation of experimental mid- 
range cartridge types between 1934 and 1940, 
except for test firing devices and bolt-action rifles 
modified to chamber experimental rounds. So far 
as it is known, the prototype series produced by 
Vollmer and Walther appear to have been the only 


3. The DWM 7mm Kurz cartridge (7x39) developed 
for the German Air Force (Luftwaffe) during the 
mid 1930s. Though originally intended for aircraft 
applications, the 7mm DWM cartridge was also 
tested with experimental machine carbines. The 
unfired cartridges are brass, and the empty case is 
made of steel (CWS—copper-washed steel). There 
are no markings on the left cartridge, but the re- 
maining two bear the same headstamp: “DWM K 
581.” 


4. An early form of “machine carbine” developed by Walther in 1937. 


7mm Kurz cartridge. 


The experimental short rifle fired the DWM 
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short cartridge weapon systems evaluated by the 
Heereswaffenamt during this period. 

Progression of the entire mid-range cartridge 
program had been seriously hampered by vague 
requirements, official indifference and a lack of 
firm direction from the onset. 

By 1938, an aggressive posture surfaced when 
the Heereswaffenamt, despite the apparent dis- 
approval of the General Staff, seized the initiative 
and issued a formal contract to the Polte ammuni- 
tion firm in Magdeburg for the express purpose of 
developing an acceptable mid-range cartridge. 

Although Polte was reported to have developed 
experimental cartridge designs along the same lines 
as RWS, Geco, and DWM, the main thrust of 
Polte research at this time appears to have centered 
on cartridges of even shorter length with projectiles 
lighter than those previously proposed (30 to 
35mm cases, 100 to 130 grain bullets). 


5. An example (left) of the 7.9x30mm Polte experi- 
mental short cartridge (1940) believed to have been 
the immediate predecessor of the Kurz Patrone 
(headstamp “P 7.9 1 40”). The other: an early 
specimen of the normal 7.9x33mm Kurz cartridge 
(1941) with steel case (headstamp “aux 7.9 2 41”). 


At some point, however, practical consideration 
had apparently dictated a design which could be 
quickly placed into production with only minimal 
development work. Whether this course of action 
was taken by Polte acting on its own initiative or 
as directed by the Heereswaffenamt remains 
unconfirmed. 

Nevertheless, rather than designing an entirely 
new cartridge, Polte had adopted a different 
approach by choosing to retain many characteris- 
tics from the existing 7.92 x 57mm military car- 
tridge (7.9mm Patrone sS). 

The long-range 7.9mm Patrone sS (Schweres 
Spitz-Geschoss or Heavy Pointed Bullet Cartridge) 
had been formally adopted in 1930 as the standard 
German service ammunition for rifles and machine 
guns to replace the World War I era 7.9mm S 
Patrone or “S” Munition. 

While the results of Polte experimentation dur- 
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6. One of the well-known and highly prized “Polte boards” recovered from the Polte Ammunition Plant (Magdeburg) follow- 
ing the war. A series of display panels mounting specimens of experimental and standard ammunition types. In this case, 
one of the Polte experimental short cartridges (brass case, 30mm in length). 


7. Haenel MK 42 short cartridge prototype machine carbine. One of the original test weapons from 1942, the early MKb 
was referenced as the “Maschinenkarabiner 42.” 
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8. A typical long-range “7.9mm Patrone s.S.” 
(7x57mm) German service cartridge as manufac- 
tured for use in rifles and machine guns before 
the war, and the “Pistolen Patrone 43 m.E.” 
(7.9x33mm) midrange “Kurz Patrone” (short 
cartridge) intended for the MKb, MP, and StG 
series weapons. 


ing this period have not been completely revealed, 
from all indications, the preliminary “short car- 
tridge” designs gave satisfactory results. By 1940 
an acceptable design had emerged. 

As subsequently accepted in 1941, the new 
round, though considerably shorter and lighter, 
was closely related to the standard rifle cartridge 
and would share various dimensions and character- 
istics. 

The new round was assigned the nomenclature 
“7.9 Infanterie Kurz Patrone” (Infantry Short 
Cartridge) in original form. With only minor 
changes, the 7.92 x 33mm Polte short cartridge 
would stand ready for volume production. 

In addition to a firm commitment with Polte, 
the Heereswaffenamt had also directed its atten- 
tion by 1938 to the selection of a suitable multi- 


purpose infantry weapon. Therefore, with pro- 
visions subject to the basic design requirements 
of the Army, the Wa Pruf 2 (Small Arms Research 
and Development), a branch of the Heereswaffe- 
namt, placed a contract with C.G. Haenel Waffen 
u. Fahrrad Fabrik, Suhl. The contract, dated 18 
May 1938, called for the development of a shoul- 
der weapon that would prove compatible with a 
mid-range cartridge. 

Although there has been no thorough explana- 
tion as to why the Haenel organization had been 
selected for this particular project, Hugo Schmeis- 
ser, the acknowledged dean of light automatic 
weapon research, was serving as director of the 
design and development group. Placement of the 
contract with Haenel would tend to support the 
theory that Schmeisser’s presence had been the 
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determining factor in the matter. 

In lieu of basic requirements calling for full and 
semiautomatic fire as well as acceptable firing per- 
formance to 800 meters, to distinguish the overall 
concept from any idea of a submachine gun, the 
new weapon was given the designation Maschinen- 


karabiner (MKb), or machine carbine—a reference 
then thought to best characterize the new short 
cartridge weapon system. 

The term machine carbine represented a techni- 
cal, as well as tactical, difference. In original plans, 
it was desired that the new weapon replace the 


9. Another Polte cartridge display board showing the various stages of case development (Hulsenstadien 7.9x33) for the 


standard short cartridge (steel case, 33mm in length). 


10. Early production version of the Haenel machine carbine as evolved from the MK 42 prototype series. The limited 


production model was known as the MKb 42(H). 
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11. A prewar Mauser cartridge drawing with an example of the 7x39 DWM (39.1mm case) and a Polte 7x45 (45mm case) 
7mm Kurz cartridges. 
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12. Polte factory drawing of an 8x45 experimental midrange cartridge (45mm case length) dating from 1939. 
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13. The earliest known illustration of any Walther machine carbine. An original German Ordnance photo (November 1942) 


of the Walther MKb 42(W) in prototype form. 


standard bolt-action rifle, submachine gun, and 
possibly the light machine gun as well. In order to 
meet this proposal, initial design requirements 
called for a light, selective-fire shoulder weapon 
capable of being fabricated on simple metal-form- 
ing and machining equipment with no greater com- 
plexity than was being used for ordinary rifle or 
submachine gun manufacture. 

Although some of the design criteria appeared to 
have been carried over from prior Heereswaffenamt 
development projects, general requirements for the 
new weapon system were broadened to encompass 
the following specifications: 

1. Reliability in severe cold and desert condi- 
tions; 

2. Adequate protection against dust and dirt; 

3. Simple mechanism; 

4. Weight no greater than the standard infan- 
try rifle; 

5. Length, shorter than the infantry rifle; 

6. Trajectory comparative to the rifle to ap- 
proximately 600 meters; 

7. Accurate semiautomatic fire to 400 meters; 

8. Effective short burst fire to 400 meters; 

9. Moderate rate of automatic fire (350-450 
RM); 

10. Controlled fire in full-automatic mode; 

11. Provisions for mounting a grenade launcher. 

By 1940, the Haenel-Schmeisser design group 
had developed a _ gas-operated, rigidly locked 
weapon for the Polte short cartridge. 


With the basic weapon design established, it was 
necessary to address the problem of conforming to 
the prevailing “sheet metal concept” of small arms 
manufacturing, a matter complicated by the fact 
that the Haenel organization was not especially 
experienced with the actual fabrication of sheet 
metal weapons. 

The highly successful 9mm MP38 submachine 
guns, though designed by Hugo Schmeisser at Hae- 
nel, were actually manufactured by ERMA (B. 
Geipel Waffenfabrik, Erfurt). Even though Haenel 
had previously developed a sheet-metal weapon 
system that required only simplified production 
techniques, the actual weapon had never been pro- 
duced in their plant. 

Under the circumstances, Merz Werke, Frank- 
furt, a well-established industrial firm with consid- 
erable expertise in the field of metal-forming, was 
officially requested to redevelop various compo- 
nents of the Haenel design to bring them in-line 
with the demands of mass production. 

While not previously engaged in weapon devel- 
opment, the Merz firm had produced several types 
of office and business machines and was considered 
a leader in the stamping field. However, with Merz 
engineers approaching development problems as 
stamping experts and the Haenel group concerned 
only with optimum performance, the relationship 
between the two firms was at times reported to 
have been highly strained. 

Despite some early difficulties, however, the 
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first of the Haenel prototype MKb began appear- 
ing during the latter part of 1941. It was virtually 
impossible to ascertain the configuration of the 
original prototype weapons. A limited quantity 
was produced using short-run tooling and special- 
ized metal-forming techniques. 

With the Heereswaffenamt ever anxious to 
develop a prototype weapon system that would 
accurately reflect the procedures necessary for 
efficient mass production, it appears that early 
Haenel weapons were given informal preliminary 
testing by the Wa Pruf 2 over an extended period 
through the first months of 1942. 

While Haenel appears to have been the only 
weapon manufacturer officially engaged in the 
development of a short cartridge machine carbine 
up to 1941, the small arms firm of Carl Walther, 
in Zella-Mehlis, learning of the machine carbine 
program during the early part of 1940, initiated 
design of a weapon that would comply with exist- 
ing ordnance requirements. 

Although development reportedly began with- 
out official sanction, Walther later submitted a 


prototype of its own design and received permis- 
sion to continue work in direct competition with 
Haenel. Wa Pruf 2 issued an official contract to the 
Walther firm in January 1941. 

The Walther MKb, a gas-operated, turning-bolt 
system, was said to have evolved from an experi- 
mental semiautomatic rifle design. This rifle, along 
with its earlier variants, had been originally devel- 
oped by Walther using the standard 7.92 x 57mm 
service cartridge. 

Although both weapon systems were developed 
separately, it is interesting to note the great simi- 
larity between the Haenel and Walther MKb as 
they emerged in mid-1942. 

So far as it is known, apart from general Heere- 
swaffenamt specifications, the only specific limita- 
tions affecting early machine carbine development 
were those pertaining to the type of cartridge and 
method of manufacturing. For reasons not thor- 
oughly explained, however, the Haenel and Walther 
MKb were operated in essentially the same manner, 
shared the same general appearance, and were to 
also have comparative weight and dimensions. 


Il 


The MK 42 Machine 
Carbine 


Developed by the C.G. Haenel organization to 
satisfy German military requirements, the weapons 
described in this section were part of the original 
Schmeisser designed MK 42 (Maschinenkarabiner 
42) short cartridge prototype series produced for 
test and evaluation in 1942. 

With guidelines for the new weapon system 
established during the late 1930s, a weapon devel- 
opment contract was given to the Haenel group 
during the spring of 1938. Although one proviso 
of the contract had stipulated that 50 prototype 
weapons be available for formal testing by July 
1942, parts necessary to field 100 complete weap- 
ons were said to have been actually fabricated. 
From among this total, however, only 35 of the 
Haenel prototype weapons were reportedly issued 
for field tests. 

Unfortunately, there is nothing to indicate 
whether the original test weapons were consistent 
in configuration or a mix of design characteristics 
as evidenced by the two surviving specimens 
described here, Haenel MK 42 prototype weapon 
serial No. 030 and No. 042. 

In keeping with a major ordnance requirement, 
metal stampings and formed components were 
used wherever practical, with many of the smaller 
parts forged, diecast, or machined from appro- 
priate material. 

Even though Schmeisser had chosen to incor- 
porate various features from the MP38 and MP40 
submachine guns into the prototype series, certain 
characteristics were to prove inconsistent with the 
demands of large-scale production and were later 
changed. Thus, even with a similar appearance, as 
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eventually modified for mass production, the Hae- 
nel prototype series was somewhat different from 
the MKb 42 (H) production variant. 

While the exact number of prototype weapons 
assembled for evaluation during this period has not 
been revealed, judging from the markings, various 
components were apparently individually num- 
bered in series corresponding to a given weapon 
identification or serial number. A mixture of 
numbered parts in weapon 030 and 042, however, 
suggests that parts may have been first assembled 
with little regard for their numbering or perhaps 
mixed during subsequent testing according to 
whatever priorities then prevailed. 

A relatively uncomplicated gas-operated system 
fired from an open bolt. The early short cartridge 
prototypes shared a tilting-bolt locking action (the 
extended gas piston acts to lift and lower the bolt 
into a locked position), a combination gas piston- 
operating rod assembly positioned in a gas tube 
(cylinder) over the barrel, select-fire option, cock- 
ing handle safety, and detachable box magazine. 

A part of the original ordnance specifications, 
the cocking handle was placed on the left side “to 
enable the firer to recharge the weapon with the 
left hand without leaving the aiming position,” 
while the magazine was intended to serve as a firing 
support in the prone position. 

Developed at Haenel for the new weapons, in 
addition to a form of magazine housing and mag 
release taken from the MP38 weapon series, the 
30-round sheet-metal magazines were an adapta- 
tion of earlier types used with Schmeisser design 
submachine guns. 
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14. The Haenel-Schmeisser Maschinenkarabiner 42 (MK 42) short cartridge (7.9x33mm) prototype machine carbine (Serial 
No. 030) produced for test purposes in 1942, 


15. A close view of the early Haenel MK 42 machine carbine showing the serial number (030), and the Merze Werke commer- 
cial logo. The indentations and large pin were used to position and lock the receiver block inside the sheet-metal housing. 
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It is important to note, however, that the maga- 
zines originally intended for the MK 42 prototype 
series were different from the later production ver- 
sions and were not interchangeable. 

Despite a comparative appearance and method 
of operation, the principal differences between 
weapon No. 030 and 042 rested with the config- 
uration of the stock assembly, the sheet metal 
hand guard, and the recoil spring in particular. 

Unlike No. 042 with its rather complex MP38- 
type recoil spring assembly encased in a three- 
piece telescoping tubular metal housing, the recoil 
system of No. 030 was far more conventional in 
application and appearance with a simple metal 
plug used to mate the spring to the rear of the 
operating rod. In virtually the same manner as 
found on the later Haenel production weapons, a 
circular opening was bored directly into the stock 
of No. 030 to serve as a receptacle for the recoil 
spring. 

The prototype bolt assembly and operating rod 


were essentially the same in form and function as 
those used with the later MP 43 series weapons 
except for a spring-retracted firing pin and exten- 
sion or striker on the operating rod that performed 
the function of a hammer. Designed and manu- 
factured by the Haenel group, primary firing sys- 
tem components included a sear with sear stop, 
shock-wear compensator, trigger, trigger-bar, selec- 
tor button, and semi-auto disconnector. 

Contained in a formed metal housing hinged to 
the bottom of the receiver, the self-contained unit 
also served as the trigger guard and hand grip. A 
“push-through” type of selector button was used 
for single-shot or full-automatic firing. When the 
button was pushed to the left, the letter “D’ was 
exposed (D for Dauerfeuer, or full-automatic 
fire). With the selector button pushed to the right, 
the letter “E” was exposed (E for Einzelfeuer, or 
semiautomatic fire). While unconfirmed, it is 
believed the rate of fire for the Haenel prototype 
series was about 8 to 10 rounds per second. 


16. The “MK 42 (HS)” designation, an abbreviated form of Maschinenkarabiner 42 (Haenel-Schmeisser), stamped on top of 


the main receiver housing in front of the stock assembly. 
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17. The Haenel-Schmeisser Maschinenkarabiner 42 (MK 42) prototype machine carbine Serial No. 042. Despite their similar 
appearance, the principal differences between weapon No. 030 and 042 rested with the stock configuration, sheet-metal 
handguard, and recoil spring assembly. 


19. Haenel MK 42 prototype weapon No. 042, left view. In keeping with Heereswaffenamt requirements, metal stampings 
and formed components were used wherever practical. The frame assembly, fabricated from heavy gauge sheet metal, served 
as the main housing for the receiver block, bolt assembly, and magazine. The pressed ribs served to reinforce the sheet-metal 
sections. 
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20. Developed at Haenel for the new weapons, the magazine housing, mag release, and 30-round sheet-metal magazines were 
an adaptation of those used with Schmeisser design machine guns. Developed without a follower channel (flat back) in origi- 
nal form, the magazines for the MK 42 prototype series were different from the later production versions and were not inter- 
changeable. An underview of the MK 42 magazine well: there is no recess for a magazine follower channel. 


21. Haenel MK 42 prototype weapon No. 042, right view. The combination firing system housing and grip assembly was 
hinged to the bottom of the main receiver housing directly behind the magazine well and locked at the rear by a small catch. 
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yy Maschinenkarabiner 42 (MK 42) shown disassembled (field-stripped). The butt stock assembly has been detached from 
the main frame; the firing system group is lowered. The combination gas piston-operating rod, cocking handle, and bolt are 
positioned above the weapon. Though missing in this case, the recoil spring was enclosed in a three-piece telescoping tubular 


housing similar to that employed with the MP 38 submachine gun. 


The safety system, an adaptation of the type 
used with the MP 38/40 submachine guns, con- 
sisted of an L-shaped notch in the cocking handle 
slot located at the rear of the receiver housing, and 
a formed cutout working in conjunction with the 
cocking handle (to permit a forward locked or rear 
safe positioning of the bolt). 

Chambered to accept the newly developed 
7.9mm Kurz Patrone (Short Cartridge), the barrel 
length was approximately 15-in. with an overall 
weapon length slightly over 36 inches. A threaded 
muzzle with threads extending .500-in. in length 
were protected by a corresponding ferrule (muzzle 
nut) of the same configuration found on the MP 
38/40 submachine guns. While the presence of a 
threaded muzzle would suggest the application of 
a grenade launcher or blank-firing attachment, 
there is nothing to indicate whether either device 


was a genuine consideration at that stage of devel- 
opment. 

From a standpoint of grenade-launcher mount- 
ing, however, judging from the muzzle characteris- 
tics in this case, unless an alternate design was 
tested, the threads were of insufficient length to 
properly engage the MKb 42 screw-on grenade 
launcher in adopted form. Speculative, perhaps, 
but with muzzle detail virtually identical to the MP 
38/40 submachine guns, it has been suggested that 
a short cartridge MKb form of Platzpatronengerat 
MP (a bore constricting device employed to in- 
crease barrel pressure during the firing of blank 
cartridges) may have received genuine considera- 
tion at some point of early MKb development. 

Intended for use with the MP 38 types, the 
Platzpatronengerat MP unit was inserted in the 
barrel from the muzzle, and held in place by an 
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23. The telescoping recoil spring assembly from the MP 38 series submachine gun. By removing the firing pin and reversing 
the assembly to place the small end against the MK 42 bolt, the unit would be made similar to the type utilized with proto- 
type weapon No. 042. 
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attaching screw that turned onto the threaded por- 
tion of the muzzle. (As a matter of interest, how- 
ever, although MKb grenade launching cartridges 
from 1942 have survived, no early MKb blank 
firing cartridges from this same period are known 
to exist.) 

Even though the butt stock form of weapon No. 
042 differed from the more conventional appearing 
type found on No. 030, the method of attaching 
the stock assembly to the main receiver housing 
was essentially the same for both weapons. To 


remove the assembly, a small catch was released, 
the stock rotated approximately 45 degrees to the 
left and then separated from the main housing. 
Uncomplicated as it was, the stock mounting sys- 
tem took a different form and was further simpli- 
fied for the production series. Fashioned from 
high-grade walnut, the prototype stocks were made 
without butt plates, reinforcing straps, or butt 
compartments. 

Although a sheet-metal hand guard served to 
cover the barrel and as protection from exces- 


24. The “MK 42 (HS)” designation as it appears on weapon number 042. In addition to numbers 030 and 042, at least one 
other weapon from the original Haenel prototype series has survived the war. 
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25. Muzzle detail of the MK 42 prototype machine carbine. The foresight mounting, a machined block, also served as a for- 
ward support for the gas tube (cylinder) and barrel. The 500-inchlong muzzle threads were protected by a muzzle nut 


(ferrule). 


sive heat on both No. 042 and No. 030, the type 
found on weapon No. 042, however, a deeply 
formed U-shape typical of later production, readily 
snapped into place and was held by a friction fit. 
The guard on No. 030, a tubular design, com- 
pletely encircled the barrel and was not easily 
installed or removed. 

An obvious design concession, the U-shaped 


hand guard was far less complicated to manufac- 
ture and install during weapon production. Judging 
from the unusual number of assault rifles that have 
survived the war minus their guards, however, the 
spring tension built into the stamping was not 
equal to the task in all cases. Despite many com- 
mon features, the Haenel MK 42 and MKb 42(H) 
differed in a number of internal and external com- 
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ponents, 

Unlike the limited production model, the fore- 
sight assembly was machined rather than die-cast. 
The rear sight, graduated from 50 to 800 meters 
in 100-meter increments after the 100-meter mark- 
ing, was somewhat larger with a slightly higher 
sight base than the MKb 42(H). 

The ejection port cover was not a part of the 


original design and there were no provisions for 
mounting a bayonet. 

Though similar, firing-system components dif- 
fered in assembly while the prototype receiver 
housing was reinforced to a greater extent than 
were the regular production weapons. 

Finished in an attractive dark blue, the short 
cartridge prototype weapons appeared to have 
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26, The weapon type said to have served as a design influence for the original Haenel short cartridge weapon system. The MP 
40 9mm submachine gun is a part of the MP 38/40 weapon series developed by Hugo Schmeisser at the C.G. Haenel plant in 


Suhl. 


27. The muzzle area of a 9mm MP 38 series submachine gun (MP 40) provides an effective comparison. Muzzle characteris- 
tics of the Schmeisser-designed MP 38/40 submachine guns were virtually identical to those of the MK 42 machine carbines. 
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28. A highly successful German submachine gun, the Maschinenpistole 40 (MP 40) was produced in great numbers for the 


Wehrmacht during World War II. 


been chemically blued with parts either sand- 
blasted or given a mild acid bath prior to final 
finishing to produce a non-reflective dull matte 
military finish. 

As a result of heat-treating, various parts, such 
as the bolt and operating rod, were not color- 
finished but were highly polished instead. 

Both weapons were serial-number stamped and 
marked in essentially the same manner. The “MK 
42(HS)” designation, an abbreviated form of 


Maschinenkarabiner 42 (Haenel-Schmeisser) was 
stamped on top of the main receiver housing 
directly in front of the butt stock assembly. A 
small logo representing the Merz Werke metal 
stamping firm that appears on weapon No. 030 
was not placed on No. 042, however. 

Of immense historical significance, only the 
most favorable circumstances have enabled these 
unique weapons to survive. 
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Haenel 
Maschinenkarabiner 42 (H) 


While not entirely what the Heereswaffenamt 
had envisioned, the short cartridge system had 
proven of sufficient merit to warrant mass produc- 
tion. Thus, with tacit approval based on trials held 
at Kummersdorf, the Army proving ground, plans 
were formulated for manufacturing the new 
weapon type in modified form. 

Mass production of designs based upon recom- 
mended changes in the prototype weapons were to 
begin while development work continued. By mid- 
summer 1942, engineering drawings for the new 
system were reportedly nearing completion with 
the tools, dies, jigs, and fixtures necessary for 
volume production in various stages of preparation. 

With plans underway, the Heereswaffenamt 
appears to have formalized an additional set of 
requirements for the machine carbines. In addition 
to providing a lug for mounting the $84/98 service 
bayonet, the MKb was to have a large diameter, 
large pitch muzzle thread (identical to the MP 38 
series) to accept a standardized MKb 42 screw-on 
grenade-launching cup. 

In improved form, the 30-round Haenel maga- 
zine was also standardized and given MKb nomen- 
clature, while the short cartridge received the desig- 
nation ‘‘Maschinenkarabiner Patrone S.” (Machine 
Carbine Cartridge S.). As modified for mass pro- 
duction, the Haenel design bore the designation 
Maschinenkarabiner 42(H) or MKb 42(H) with the 
“H” suffix added to provide better model dis- 
tinction. 

From all accounts, Haenel was to begin manu- 
facturing by November 1942, reaching full-scale 
delivery schedules of 10,000 weapons per month 
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by March 1943. Although specific details of early 
MKb production and distribution have remained 
obscure, it is known that production problems 
were to delay volume deliveries of the Haenel 
MKb 42(H) until well after January 1943. 

Even though a vastly improved “closed-bolt” 
Haenel design was nearing introduction by late 
1942, with a firm commitment to the MKb (if 
only on an interim basis), the short cartridge 
weapons were included in field publications and 
material lists by the first months of 1943. 

From a performance standpoint, according to 
early field reports, the MKb was tested under 
varying combat conditions with the following 
general consensus: “On the basis of ease of han- 
dling, simple construction and individual weight. 
The weapons are especially suited for patrol, raid- 
ing and attack.” 

As far as the new short cartridge (kurz patrone) 
was concerned, though first viewed as a potential 
problem when introduced at the field level, the 
following response was characteristic of typical 
line troops: “As long as there is an adequate 
supply, the troops are unconcerned.” 

Despite favorable acceptance, however, two 
aspects of the new weapon system appear to have 
drawn the most criticism. As it was then stated: 
“Based on information from the troops, the unu- 
sual sight arrangement makes it necessary to take 
a position much higher than must be assumed 
when aiming the rifle.... Muzzle flash during 
night firing is brilliant and thought to be exces- 
sive.” 

In lieu of the aforementioned, it is interesting to 
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29. The result of recommended changes to the prototype weapon system. The 7.9mm short cartridge (Kurz Patrone) Haenel 
Maschinenkarabiner 42(H) or MKb 42(H) in limited production form. 


30. A close view of the Haenel limited production machine carbine showing the serial number (6865) and the MKb 42(H) 
model designation stamped beneath the safety cutout in the cocking handle slot. The “H” suffix was added to provide better 
model distinction. The large magazine-release button and “push-through” fire selector are clearly visible. 
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note that subsequent development would include 
experiments with different sight arrangements 
and flash suppressor designs as well. Apart from 
limited testing, however, neither measure was 
ever adopted. 

So far as the machine carbines were concerned, 
evidence strongly suggests that following due con- 
sideration, the MKb 42 system was intended to 
serve as the cutting edge for the improved machine 
pistol series (Maschinenpistole 43) that would 
follow. A subject of considerable debate, inas- 
much as the Haenel organization had continued to 
develop a short cartridge prototype weapon system 
separate from their MKb 42(H) production design 
through the last months of 1942. It is believed that 
the “approval” given to the Haenel design in late 
1942 actually constituted Heereswaffenamt accep- 
tance of the aforementioned Haenel prototype 
design, a closed-bolt weapon that had in effect 
served as the design base for the MP 43, rather than 
the MKb 42(H) in production form as cited in 
various contemporary offerings. 

By February 1943, the nomenclature “Machin- 
enpistole 43” (MP 43) was officially applied to the 
new Haenel design while plans were undertaken 
to shift production from the MKb 42 series to the 
improved Haenel variant. A manufacturing transi- 


tion was scheduled to take place during the follow- 
ing summer. 

Of parallel interest in this matter is the fact that 
operating manuals for both the Haenel and Walther 
MKb 42 models were issued in February 1943. It 
is significant to note that the MKb nomenclature 
for the magazine, cartridge, and accessories were 
dropped altogether and replaced with MP 43 
nomenclature instead. 

Even though original Heereswaffenamt projec- 
tions had included the MKb 42(W) in production 
planning, the extent of Walther participation 
beyond December 1942 has not been completely 
revealed and remains subject to speculation. 

Aside from limited field-testing where certain 
features of the MKb 42(W) were well received, 
German Ordnance had taken a dim view of Wal- 
ther’s complex “turning-bolt” design from the very 
beginning. While as yet unconfirmed, it is further 
believed that the Walther firm withdrew from the 
short cartridge weapon project once the Heere- 
swaffenamt made an open commitment to the 
improved Haenel design in late 1942. 

In any event, the Walther organization was 
actively engaged both developing and manu- 
facturing various small arms and parts for the 
Wehrmacht. Despite unsubstantiated claims that 


31. Maschinenkarabiner 42(H) shown disassembled (field-stripped). The combination gas piston-operating rod, bolt, and 
recoil spring are positioned above the weapon. The buttstock and the firing system group housing attached to the back of the 
main housing and made use of the same retaining pin. A flat form, original MKb stocks were manufactured from solid wood. 
The weapons and magazines were given a blue finish; the grip pieces were made of wood. 
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32. An alternate view of the Haenel MKb No. 6865 with 30-round magazine removed. A midproduction weapon, in this case 
the bayonet lug was omitted from beneath the main gas system housing (connector) and barrel support. 
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33. Right view, Haenel MKb 42(H) short cartridge machine carbine. The alloy steel receiver was held within the formed 
shell (main housing) by forming the sheet metal around the block itself. The various indentations and pins served to position 
and lock the receiver in place. The large pin (forward) also held the barrel to the receiver block. The spring-loaded ejection 
port cover was added to prevent dirt and foreign matter from entering the action through the large opening. Note the integral 
telescope mounting rail on the rear sight mounting block. The machined notch engaged a mount-locking notch. 
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34, The MKb 42(H) ejection port cover shown in the open position. When the bolt assembly was retracted, the spring-loaded 
cover snapped open, ready for operation. The small circular hole behind the ejection port engaged the cocking handle stud. 
The various sections and form of the main sheet-metal housing (main frame) were designed to serve as guides for the recipro- 
cating parts. As applied to small-arms manufacturing, the Haenel short cartridge weapon system represented a significant 
technological advance in metal forming. 


35. An internal view of the redesigned MKb 42(H) magazine housing. A recess was provided for the formed follower channel 
at the back of the improved 30-round magazine. As standardized for use with the limited production MKb series, the short 
cartridge sheet-metal magazines were fully interchangeable. 
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36. Muzzle detail of the MKb 42(H) machine carbine. Simplified for volume production, the foresight mounting block was 
a casting rather than a solid machining. Although dimensional characteristics remained the same, the muzzle threads were 
extended to accommodate the early “MKb 42” screw-on grenade launcher. A mounting point for the threaded barrel coup- 
ling, the muzzle threads were protected by a matching ferrule (muzzle nut). 
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37, Haenel MKb 42(H) with 1.5-power ZF 41 series telescopic sight and prototype mounting formed from heavy-gauge sheet 


metal 


“thousands” of Walther MKb were manufactured 
during the early months of 1943, it has been diffi- 
cult to determine both their capacity and desire 
to mass-produce a machine carbine under the cir- 
cumstances. 

With regard to the Haenel MKb system, even 
with refinements to the original prototype design, 
Haenel limited production weapons were to retain 
various characteristics of the MP 38/40 submachine 
gun series. Along with pre-production specifica- 
tions calling for a bayonet lug and extended muz- 
zle threads, provision for stacking the weapon was 
incorporated directly into the front muzzle sup- 
port while a spring-loaded ejection port cover was 
added as well. A simple but effective measure was 
designed to prevent dirt and foreign matter from 
entering the action through the large opening. 
When the bolt assembly was retracted, the spring- 
loaded cover, working in conjunction with the 
bolt, snapped open ready for operation. 

In contrast to the requirements clearly man- 
dated by the Heereswaffenamt, a relatively un- 
known facet of MKb development involved the 
contemplated use of telescopic sights. While nei- 
ther the consideration or application of telescopic 
sights appears to have been a major prerequisite 
during prototype weapon development, the Haenel 
MKb 42(H) and the Walther MKb 42(W) were both 
provided with integral scope-mounting rails on 
either side of the formed sheet-metal housing, 
which served primarily as the mounting block for 
the standard rear sight assembly. 


Intended for fitting the 1.5-power Zielfernrohr 
41 series (ZF 41) telescopic sights, the telescope 
mount slid on to the formed rails and locked in 
place by means of a spring-loaded latch engaging 
a corresponding notch in the right hand rail. 

In this case, the earliest known reference to 
telescopic sights and the MKb dates to September 
1942 with specific mention of a ‘Maschinen- 
karabiner 42 sniper variant with a 600 meter 
capability.” But aside from fragmentary reference 
to a contemplated application of a 2-power or 3- 
power sight “superior to that in use by the Rus- 
sians” mounted 300mm from the eye so as not to 
interfere with cartridge case ejection, the extent 
and results of these plans have not been fully 
revealed. 

As a matter of interest, whereas the entire 
Haenel MKb 42(H) production run seems to have 
had the integral rails, all weapons do not have the 
mount locking notch machined into the right rail. 

While hardly a sharpshooting weapon in any 
form, it should be emphasized that any serious 
thought of adapting the machine carbines for pre- 
cise shooting came as part of an erstwhile ordnance 
program to provide new weapons with a capability 
for mounting telescopic sights. Despite these inten- 
tions, however, there is nothing to indicate that 
telescopic sights were ever issued for use with the 
MKb series weapons. 

Even as an interim or limited-production 
weapon system, an aggregate total of 11,853 of 
the “Maschinenkarabiner 42” series were pro- 
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38. Intended for fitting the 1.5-power Zielfernrohr 41 series to the MKb, the telescope mount slid on to the formed rails and 
locked in place by means of a spring-loaded latch engaging a corresponding notch in the right-hand rail. 


40. A direct comparison between the operating rod and bolt assembly employed with the Haenel MKb 42(H) “open bolt” 
firing system (top), and as redesigned for the “closed bolt” firing system of the Maschinenpistole 43 (MP 43) short cartridge 
‘weapon series, 
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41. A top view of the MKb 42(H) operating rod and cocking handle, a simple measure intended to supplement the “hook-in” 


safety system. A “push-pull” cocking handle was incorporated directly into the operating rod. The handle is in the normal 
operating position. 


42. By pushing the MKb 42(H) cocking handle inward, a small projection engaged a circular hole in the right side of the main 
housing. The cocking handle engaging stud permitted either forward or cocked position safety locking of the bolt assembly. 


43. One of the early Haenel limited production series, Maschinenkarabiner 42(H) Serial No. 3294 is shown for comparison 
purposes. Even though the entire MKb 42(H) production run appears to have had the integral telescope mounting rails, all 
weapons do not have the mount-locking notch machined into the right rail. 
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44. A typical Haenel production weapon manufactured in 1943, the MKb 42(H) was provided with a bayonet lug. An ori- 
ginal requirement for the MKb production series, the bayonet mounting lug formed an integral part of the gas system housing 
and barrel support. Though employed on a random basis, most MKb 42(H)s have the bayonet fitting. 


45. The $84/98 (Seitengewehr) standard-issue Ger- 
man service bayonet and scabbard as originally 
intended for use with both the Haenel and Walther 
machine carbines. 


duced for service use between November 1942 and 
September 1943 when machine carbine (MKb) 
production finally gave way to the improved 
Machinenpistole 43 (MP 43) series, according to 
German sources. 

Inasmuch as surviving examples of Haenel MKb 
42(H) have been noted with serial numbering 
approaching the eleven-thousand range, the actual 
number of Walther MKb 42(W), despite claims to 
the contrary, was obviously far less than previously 


LL 


believed. 

Although certain manufacturing operations and 
weapon assembly was reportedly conducted on an 
“in-house”’ basis by the Haenel group, various sub- 
contractors were involved with MKb 42(H) produc- 
tion as well. So far as it is known, however, only 
the Merz Werke (cos) and Mauser Werke, Werk 
Borsigwalde (ar), have been correctly identified 
thus far. 


IV 


Walther 
Maschinenkarabiner 42 (W) 


Designed and developed by the small arms firm 
of Carl Walther in Zella-Mehlis (ac), the short 
cartridge MKb 42(W) weapon system was originally 
intended to compete for German service use in 
1942. 

A major German arms supplier, the Walther 
organization had been involved with a special 
weapon type as early as 1937 when, in an effort 
to gain acceptance, it submitted an early form of 
short cartridge “machine carbine” for official 
consideration. 

A short, light, gas-operated rifle, the weapon 
fired the experimental DWM 581 (Bergmann- 
patrone) 7mm short cartridge (7x39) developed in 
1936. A developmental form of selbstladegewehr 
(self-loading rifle), though essentially a semiauto- 
matic action, by inserting a special mechanism, 
the unique weapon could be fired in three-shot 
bursts. 

The early ‘‘machine carbine” was but one of a 
series of prototype semiautomatic rifles developed 
by Walther in the years just prior to World War II. 

A gas-operated, turning-bolt system based upon 
a prototype weapon series developed between 
1939 and 1941, the 7.9mm short cartridge (kurz 
patrone) Walther MKb was said to evolve from the 
Model A115, No. 3 semiautomatic rifle. The 
weapon, last in a series of three Walther experimen- 
tal rifles, had emerged in 1941. A gas-operated, 
delayed blow-back action with a turning-bolt 
locking system, the self-loading rifle is believed to 
have served as the design base for the Walther 
machine carbine. 

With the original semiautomatic version firing 
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the standard 7.9 x 57mm service cartridge, as 
modified and adapted for the new MKb system, 
the action was chambered for the Polte short car- 
tridge. 

With work on the Haenel system already well 
underway, it has been suggested that adapting 
an existing design enabled Walther to shave con- 
siderable time from its MKb development program. 

In retrospect, however, the form taken by the 
original Walther 7.9 x 33mm short cartridge proto- 
types submitted for initial ordnance approval in 
1940 have not been determined. Inasmuch as Weap- 
on No. | and No. 2 of the Model A115 experimen- 
tal series from 1939 and 1940 were progressive 
forms of the Walther turning-bolt system, though 
unconfirmed, it is highly probable that modified 
versions of this system were used for this purpose. 

With tacit acceptance based on prototypes of 
its own design, Walther gained permission to con- 
tinue work and submit competitive designs along 
with Haenel. From a standpoint of comparative 
technology, however, even though Haenel enjoyed 
a substantial lead in the project, with no prior 
metal forming experience, it had been necessary 
for the Heereswaffenamt to arrange for Haenel 
to collaborate with the Merz stamping firm to 
redevelop various components of its MKb design 
for efficient mass production. 

Walther, on the other hand, noting the trend 
toward sheet-metal weapons, had chosen to design 
and develop the turning-bolt Model A115 semi- 
automatic rifle series to use a maximum number 
of sheet-metal components. 

While it is known that Walther entered the offi- 
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46. An experimental form of selbstladegewehr (self-loading rifle) developed by the Walther organization in 1937. The short, 
light, gas-operated weapon was designed to fire the DWM 581 7mm short cartridge (7x39). 


47. Walther 7.9xS7mm semiautomatic rifle Model A115, No. 3, a gas-operated delayed blowback action with a turning-bolt 
locking system. The prototype weapon is believed to have served as the design base for the MKb 42(W) short cartridge 
‘weapon system. 


48. The Walther 7.9mm short cartridge (7.9mm Kurz Patrone) weapon system. Maschinenkarabiner 42(W) or MKb 42(W) 
Serial No. 0084 as produced for German Ordnance evaluations in 1942. 
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49. One of the original Walther MKb development series, weapon No. 0084 is shown disassembled for inspection purposes. 
This is a unique, gas-operated turning-bolt locking action. Though judged altogether too complex, the Walther closed-bolt 
firing system was highly regarded. The 30-round sheet-metal magazine, an early variation for the Walther MKb, was manu- 
factured by Haenel and bears their commercial logo. 


50. Even though the improved 30-round machine carbine magazines were designed to be fully interchangeable, the Walther 
MKb design, unlike the Haenel weapon, included a bolt-catch mechanism that worked in conjunction with a magazine hold- 
open device (last round stop). A close view of the MKb 42(W) bolt-catch mechanism situated at the rear of the “locking 
piece.” A magazine intended for the Walther system is inserted; the integral follower extension has actuated the spring-loaded 
bolt-catch. 
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cial MKb development program to compete di- 
rectly with the Haenel firm, it is not entirely clear 
whether Walther took this action solely on its own 
initiative as reported or on the recommendation of 
the Heereswaffenamt, acting to increase its op- 
tions. For whatever reason, an official develop- 
ment contract was given to the Walther firm in 
January 1941 calling for 200 MKb prototype 


weapons to be ready for testing in August of the 
following year (1942). 


Contrary to optimistic Heereswaffenamt projec- 
tions that had originally called for both the Haenel 
and Walther machine carbines to enter into volume 
production during late 1942, it was obvious that 
the Walther program, with only two prototype 
weapons completed by mid-summer, was lagging 
well behind Haenel efforts at that time. Whether 
this delay contributed to the ultimate rejection of 
the Walther system as suggested in some quarters 
remains unknown. 


51. A Haenel manufacture 30-round MKb 42(W) magazine as originally intended for the Walther system. The integral maga- 
zine follower extension, a formed projection, is readily apparent. The formed channel at the back of the magazine served as a 
guide for the follower extension. 
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By all accounts, Haenel was to start mass pro- 
duction by November 1942 while Walther was to 
begin volume production during October with 500 
per month and gradually increase to 15,000 weap- 
ons monthly by March 1943. 

Initial Heereswaffenamt plans had apparently 
included a viable Walther MKb weapon system as 
part of the overall machine carbine supply pro- 
gram. With an emerging Haenel prototype design 
(the closed-bolt model) being closer to the specific 
type of short cartridge weapon German Ordnance 
had first envisioned, the Walther MKb design 
was Officially rejected in late 1942. 

While hardly the dismal failure most believe, 
with closed-bolt firing and internal hammer, the 
Walther MKb was actually well received in some 
official quarters. 

Though rather complex, the closed firing system 
significantly reduced the chance of dirt and foreign 
matter from entering the action and also increased 
the accuracy potential during single-shot firing. 

Despite a significant difference in internal de- 
tails, the Walther machine carbines were quite 
similar in general appearance to their Haenel 
counterparts and were obviously developed along 
the same lines. 


In exactly the same manner as utilized with the 
Haenel system, the MKb 42(W) made extensive 
use of a number of sheet metal components fabri- 
cated by drawing or stamping. 

Even though Walther did employ subcontractors 
for its machine carbine project, it is not known if 
major stampings for the MKb 42(W) originated at 
an outside source or from within the Walther orga- 
nization as suggested. 

In addition to sharing various characteristics, 
including the bayonet lug and threaded muzzle for 
attaching the MKb 42 grenade launcher, the Wal- 
ther MKb was also provided with the integral 
telescope mounting rails on the rear sight block. 
Although early Walther prototype weapons have 
been observed without the rails, this seems to have 
been a standard feature on the MKb 42(W) that 
would have qualified as production models. It is 
important to emphasize, however, that none of 
the surviving MKb 42(W) noted thus far appear to 
have the telescope mount locking notch main- 
tained into the right hand rail. 

In an obvious attempt to alleviate a potential 
problem at the field level, the Haenel and Walther 
MKb were to employ the same 30-round detach- 
able box magazine, an improved design based 


52. Another view of the Walther MKb 42(W) bolt-catch with the mechanism shown holding the bolt assembly in the open 
position. When the last cartridge was fired, the bolt assembly remained open or retracted. 
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53. The earliest known illustration of any Walther machine carbine. An original German Ordnance photo (November 1942) 


of the Walther MKb 42(W) in prototype form. Note the absence of telescope mounting rails on the rear sight base. The maga 
zines are early variations intended for the Walther system. 


54. An early manufacture “MKb 42”-marked maga- 
zine with an unidentified commercial logo. This 
variation was intended for use with the Walther 
short cartridge weapon system. The magazine was 
also provided with an integral follower extension. 
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55. Walther MKb 42(W), another weapon from the original development series. Despite significant internal differences, the 
Walther machine carbines were similar in appearance to their Haenel counterparts. 


56. A sectioned view of the Walther MKb 42(W) operating mechanism. 


directly upon the magazine first developed by the 
Haenel-Schmeisser group for the MK 42 prototype 
series. 

Unlike the Haenel weapon, however, the Walther 
MKb design included a_ bolt-catch mechanism 
working in conjunction with a magazine hold-open 
device that served as a last round stop. When the 
last cartridge was fired, the bolt assembly remained 
open in the retracted position. 

Though fully interchangeable, magazines having 
the hold-open device were originally manufactured 
for use with the Walther MKb 42(W) system. 

Interestingly, even with a similar magazine hous- 
ing and common application of the magazines, the 
method employed by each weapon to discharge 
fired cartridge cases was quite different. Where the 
Haenel design required an opening on the right side 


of the weapon to serve as an ejection port for spent 
cartridge cases, the Walther model ejected cases 
through the top of the weapon in an upward 
motion to the left. 

A brief description of the MKb 42(W) system 
taken from ordnance manual D1853/1, dated 25 
February 1943, states in part: 


The MKb 42(W) is a gas operated weapon 
with a “tapped” barrel locked by lugs on a 
turning bolt, and a hammer operated by a 
trigger. It is a ‘closed’ weapon, that is, in the 
loaded condition the bolt is closed and a car- 
tridge is in the chamber. The weapon is capa- 
ble of single and automatic fire. 


Contrary to a similar housing appearance, the 
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Maschinenkarabiner 42 (W) 


Beschreibung, Handhabung 
und Behandlung 


Vom 23. 2. 43 


57. The front cover from the World War II German Ordnance manual D1853/1 Maschinenkarabiner 42(W), Beschreibung, 
Handhabung und Behandlung dated 25 February 1943, the description, operation and handling instructions for the Walther 


MKb 42(W) machine carbine. 


Walther internal firing system group differed con- 
siderably from that employed with the Haenel 
system. 

By comparison, one of the more desirable 
aspects of the entire Walther design was the MKb 
42(W) firing system, which included the trigger and 
spring, hammer and spring, sear and sear spring, 
safety lever and safety bar, fire-control lever and 
fire-control bar, and a disconnector. The ham- 
mer, sear, and trigger springs were double torsion 
springs, with the trigger and sear operated by the 
same spring. 

Held to the main receiver housing with two 
hollow-flanged, spring-loaded cylindrical pins, the 
formed sheet-metal firing system group housing 


also served as the trigger guard and hand grip as- 
sembly as well. 

The change lever, for single- and automatic- 
fire selection, was positioned on the left side of the 
weapon with a lever-actuated safety located on the 
right. With the lever in the safe position, the trig- 
ger remained fixed in place. Though quite positive, 
it was necessary to check the levers on both sides 
of the weapon to determine their position. 

A great deal has been said regarding Haenel 
replacing its original striker firing system in the 
improved Maschinenpistole 43 (MP 43) with the 
internal hammer firing system found on the Wal- 
ther MKb 42(W). 

The question as to whether the firing system 
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Bild 1 


Maschinenkarabiner 42 (W), Ansicht von links 
e2 Hebel (zum Auseinandernehmen) 
e4 Haltebolzen 


2 cere cn 


Bild 2 


Maschinenkarabiner 42 (W), Ansicht von oben 
g4 Hebel (fiir Einzel- und Dauerfeuer) 
5 Hebel (zur Sicherung) 


58. Original illustrations from MKb 42(W) manual D1853/1. Photo 1 (Bild 1) provides a left view of the weapon and draws 
attention to the takedown lever (e2) and retaining pins (e4) for the firing system group housing. Photo 2 (Bild 2) provides a 
top view of the machine carbine, the fire selector (g4), and safety lever (g5). 
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Kolben 
Sperre Kolbenkappe 
ammerbolzen Griffstiick 
Schlagbolzen hn 

Gehituse althebel 

Hebel (zum Ausein- Hebel (fiir Einzel- 
andernehmen) und Dauerfeuer) 
Kappe (zur Magazin- 


Maschinenkarabiner 42 (W), Zubehér aad arriteiedien 
> Auszieher : hi linke yes £3 Mi Magazin MP 43 fiir 
Bolzen P43 £. 30 Sch WO Schuk 
Schraubenfeder he \efashele 3 Maga- Miindungskappe MP 
ine MP 43 f. 30 Schuf ' Magazinfiller MP 43 


snerre (zum Schtofty 
lagbolzen (mit hs Beutel fir 
Schraubenfeder) sachen MP $5 


Vorrats- im Karabinerriemen 


59. German Ordnance manual (D1853/1) illustrations depict the Maschinenkarabiner 42(W) “stripped for cleaning” (Bild 3), 
and the “accessories and spare parts” (Bild 4). The issue mag pouches (Magazintaschen) have the early single flaps covering 


the magazine compartments. 
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used with the then-emerging MP 43 series was 
actually developed months earlier by Haenel on 
a separate, independent basis, or taken from the 
Walther design and adapted for the MP 43 proto- 
types has not been answered satisfactorily. How- 
ever, with Haenel known to have fabricated short 
cartridge prototype weapons with closed-bolt 
firing and internal hammer by the fall of 1942, it 
has been difficult to ascertain the exact circum- 
stances and correct order of events. 

In any event, when the MP 43 series entered into 
production, the weapons had in effect the Haenel 
fire selector with a form of Walther searing, ham- 
mer, and disconnecting system. 

Apart from Haenel development, in compliance 
with their original contract, approximately 200 of 
the Walther MKb 42(W) appear to have been 
delivered during late summer or early fall of 1942. 

Although comparative testing between the 
Haenel MKb 42(H) and the Walther MKb 42(W) 
was reportedly conducted at the Army proving 
ground at Kummersdorf, and within various field 
units as well, the results and conclusions drawn 
from these evaluations have not been completely 
revealed. 


Though it is nearly impossible to determine the 
extent of MKb components fabricated ‘‘in-house” 
by the Walther firm, in anticipation of volume 
production, various parts were made for the 
machine carbines on a subcontract basis. 

Even though the circle of suppliers has not been 
completely identified, Ruhrstahl A.-G. (bys) and 
Gustave Genschow & Co., A.-G. (cxm) are known 
to have furnished barrel assemblies, with Wurttem- 
bergische Metallwarenfabrik A.-G. (awt) respon- 
sible for firing system group components. Of 
definite interest, the Wurttembergische metal fab- 
ricating firm was to emerge as a prime contractor 
for the firing system group for the entire assault 
rifle series. 

So far as has been confirmed, the reason for 
rejecting the Walther MKb system (November 
1942) was officially attributed to: “the unsuita- 
bility of the annular piston system.” 

Nevertheless, judging from the advantage held 
by the Haenel organization from the onset of the 
program, aside from original intentions, it seems 
the Walther machine carbine served the Heereswaf- 
fenamt primarily as a design alternative rather than 
a serious contender for German service use. 


60. U.S. Army ordnance evaluation team member assigned to the Carl Walther small-arms manufacturing facility at Zella- 


Mehlis (ac) immediately following the war. At least 17 Walther MKb 42(W) machine carbines are readily apparent. Although 
estimates ranging in the thousands have been advanced, beyond the Walther development series consisting of 200 MKb 
42(W), the extent of Walther machine carbine limited production, if any, remains unconfirmed and subject to speculation. 
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61. An original Aberdeen Proving Ground (APG) photograph. Walther MKb 42(W) Serial No. 0078 was part of the post-war 
U.S. Army captured materiel evaluations. According to ordnance documents, “the bolt cage of serial No. 0078 is apparently 
machined from steel bar stock. The bolt cage of serial No. 0131 is a machined forging.” 


Speculation, perhaps. But in consideration of qualify as production weapons, from all indica- 
the position taken by the Heereswaffenamt regard- tions, it is doubtful that the Walther MKb 42(W) 
ing the Walther design during the latter part of was ever manufactured on a sustained basis. 

1942 and the acute scarcity of MKb that would 
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Vollmer Automatic 
Carbine 


From among the myriad small arms developed 
during the years immediately preceding World War 
Il, the relatively unknown Vollmer “automatic 
carbine” bears the distinction of having been the 
first genuine machine carbine considered for Ger- 
man service use. 

A product of the noted weapon designer Hein- 
rich Vollmer, the Vollmer weapon was specially 
designed to accept an early mid-range experimental 
cartridge. 

Commissioned in 1935 by the Gustave Gen- 
schow arms and ammunition firm (Geco) to create 
a suitable weapon system for their newly devel- 
oped 7.75x40 M35 (‘mittel-patrone)” or mid- 
range cartridge, the Vollmer Werke at Biberach/ 
Riss, acting under the direct guidance of Heinrich 
Vollmer, brought a fully automatic carbine to a 
test and evaluation state in a span of approxi- 
mately four to six months. 

The carbine was a direct adaptation of the stan- 
dard cartridge (7.9 x 57mm) Vollmer Selbstlade- 
gewehr 29 (SG 29) semiautomatic rifle design, 
a weapon system previously rejected by the Heere- 
swaffenamt. In original form, the Vollmer auto- 
matic carbine was given the designation of M35. 

A full-sstock shoulder arm approximately 38- 
inches in length, the Vollmer carbine was sub- 
jected to initial firing tests at Biberach on 22 June 
1935. Drawing cartridges from a 20-round detach- 
able box magazine, the cyclic firing rate was said 
to approach 1000 rounds per minute—a phenom- 
enal rate for a shoulder arm in any form. 

Acknowledged to be excessive, measures would 
eventually be taken to adjust the level of automatic 
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fire to an acceptable rate. 

Whereas German Ordnance had taken a dim view 
of any gas-operated weapon employing a piston 
and a “tapped” barrel, the Vollmer design, though 
gas operated, made use of an alternate system of 
operation, a “residual gas pressure loader” with 
central locking. 

As the bullet left the barrel, the gases rushed 
through a rifled nozzle, a movable extension of the 
barrel, moving it in a forward motion. The forward 
motion, in turn, was transferred by a rod on a 
centrifugal lever, which, through a fulcrum, was 
then transformed into a rearward motion, thereby 
opening the bolt and moving it to the rear. In 
addition to serving as a principal part of the operat- 
ing system, the muzzle also acted as a form of 
recoil brake—an effective means of stabilizing the 
weapon during long bursts of automatic fire. 

On 16 December 1935, a modified version of 
the Vollmer weapon, known as the M35A, was sub- 
jected to a firing trial at the Kummersdorf proving 
ground in the presence of government officials. 

Design revisions had led to problems with car- 
tridge feeding and case ejection, with margin for 
obvious improvement. In the course of further 
development, a Model A35/II was tested in 1936 
under the auspices of Major Friedrich Kittel of the 
Heereswaffenamt. (As a point of interest, the 
same Kittel would eventually attain the rank of 
General-Major in charge of Wa Pruf 2 in the Heere- 
swaffenamt.) 

Even though the Heereswaffenamt had ex- 
pressed various objections, with the potential 
obvious, the Vollmer system was subjected to yet 
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62. A direct adaptation of the standard cartridge (7.9x57mm) Vollmer Selbstladegewehr 29 (SG 29). Though tested and 
rejected by the German Army, the SG 29 operating system served as the design base for the M35 automatic carbine series. 


63. The Vollmer Model A35II automatic carbine, one of the original prototype series tested by the Heereswaffenamt. Even 
though this weapon bears a “1938” date in addition to the “A3S5II” model designation, work on this version began in 1936. 


64. Vollmer Model A35II with barrel and receiver assembly removed from the stock. 
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65. A full-stocked, conventional appearing shoulder arm. The Model A35II machine carbine was 39.5 inches in length with a 
16.2-inch barrel and a weight of 10.4 pounds. The cartridges were fed from a 20-round detachable box magazine positioned 
directly beneath the receiver. Though later modified, the cyclic rate of fire was nearly 1,000 RPM with the early Vollmer 


weapon. 


another extensive series of official firing tests at 
the Kummersdorf range between June and Decem- 
ber 1937. 

According to reports, an impressive total of over 
13,000 rounds had passed through the Vollmer 
weapon without any serious malfunctions, a feat 
that would serve to enhance the desirability of the 
Vollmer system with regard to its ultimate accep- 
tance for German service use. 

The remarkable performance of the Vollmer 
automatic carbine was attributed to a successful 
blending of cartridge and weapon design. So far as 
specific cartridge performance was concerned, 
however, though progressive development of the 
Genschow short cartridge would parallel improve- 
ments to the weapon, beyond basic ballistic infor- 
mation and accuracy results, the extent of car- 
tridge performance and subsequent acceptance or 
rejection of the Geco cartridge as a separate entity 
has not been clearly defined. 

With acceptance of the Vollmer weapon system 
receiving due consideration, the Heereswaffenamt 
in February 1938 insisted that certain “undesirable 
features” of the existing weapon be corrected 
before formal troop trials could be conducted. 

The changes and improvements were to include 
the position and manner by which spent cartridge 
cases were extracted and ejected, lowering the 
cyclic firing rate to between 300 and 400 rounds 
per minute, and with obvious concern for the com- 
plexity of the operating system. It was further 
stipulated that various parts and assemblies be 
redesigned to conform to basic manufacturing 
techniques. 


Though highly efficient, the Vollmer weapon 
was hardly suited for the type of simplified mass 
production then envisioned by the Heereswaffe- 
namt, 

In modified form, a form which included a 
unique pneumatic delaying mechanism to reduce 
the firing rate to within predetermined limits, the 
Vollmer Model A35/III automatic carbine was sub- 
mitted for official test and evaluation on 21 Sep- 
tember 1938. 

The vastly improved Vollmer model was well 
received and successfully tested at Kummersdorf, 
with tentative plans to field 25 weapons for troop 
trials. The Genschow and Vollmer firms were 
left with the distinct impression that the German 
Armed Forces would be equipped with this new 
weapon and cartridge. 

As events transpired, however, on 30 August 
1939, with the Wehrmacht poised to invade 
Poland, the Heereswaffenamt, without suitable 
explanation, ordered further development of the 
Vollmer weapon to cease. 

Whereas economic considerations in matters 
such as this had made it common practice to place 
rejected weapon systems on the world market, in 
an obvious attempt to cloak the project in com- 
plete secrecy, it was officially decided that under 
no circumstances could the Vollmer weapon or the 
Genschow short cartridge be offered for sale to a 
foreign government. 

Although this position was later amended some- 
what, it was accomplished without satisfaction or 
benefit to either firm. 

Commenting on this situation following World 
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66. The 7.75mm (7.75x40) Vollmer M35 auto- 
matic carbine cartridge developed by the Gustave 
Genschow firm (Geco) in 1935. Although steel- 
cased versions of this cartridge were eventually 
developed by Genschow for the Vollmer weapon 
system, the early Geco midrange cartridges were 
made of brass. 


67. The headstamp “Geco” appears on the base 
of this early experimental 7.75x40 Genschow car- 
tridge. 
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68. The Model A35III shown completely disassembled. A complex system requiring extensive machine work, the Vollmer 
weapon was hardly suited for the type of volume mass production envisioned by German Ordnance in 1939. 


69. The Vollmer A3SIII in final form, a highly efficient weapon with appropriate modifications. The unique system was the 


first genuine machine carbine considered for German service use. 


War II, H.G. Winter, who as director of the Gen- 
schow firm had been directly responsible for ini- 
tiating development work on the Geco cartridge 
and the Vollmer automatic carbine, stated in part: 


The weapons developed by Vollmer in the 
years 1935-39 were excellent, and were 
especially attractive through their reliability, 
as was the ammunition. However, the respon- 
sible military departments at that time, by 
and large, did not recognize the uniqueness 
of this new type of weapon and ammunition, 
to have encouraged and recommended its fur- 
ther development by all means possible. Only 
General Kittel, who at that time still only 
held the rank of Major, had realized its impor- 
tance. 


Except for restricted application of the Voll- 
mer weapon by Genschow during 1941-42 for 
cartridge test firing purposes, work on the Voll- 


mer automatic carbine had in fact terminated in 
August 1939. 

So far as the Genschow cartridge was concerned, 
however, as part of a continuing development 
program, the case length was changed to 39mm, 
and the caliber was reduced from 7.75mm to 
7.62mm (7.62 x 39mm) in 1942. 

A subject of minor controversy, cartridge ex- 
perts have argued that the Soviet 7.62 x 39mm 
M43 assault rifle cartridge was a direct adaptation 
of the 1942 Genschow round. Even though the 
Soviet cartridge does bear a strong resemblance to 
the Genschow 7.62 x 39mm experimental round, 
without actual confirmation or benefit of an objec- 
tive Russian point of view in this matter, this claim 
remains subject to continuing debate. 

While it appears that both the Genschow and 
Vollmer organizations had alternately referred to 
the Vollmer weapon as the M35, M35A, or even 
the A35 on occasion, for the sake of clarification, 
the M35 reference for Modell or Model 35, linked 
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directly to the Geco cartridge designation from 
1935, seems to have been employed most fre- 
quently. 

The A35 designation, meaning Apparat or 
Apparatus 35, originated within the Vollmer 


organization where the weapon system seems to 
have been referenced as such. Used to signify a 
prototype weapon in this case, the “A35” desig- 
nation was applied (stamped) directly to the 
various weapons in this unique series. 


VI 


The Machine Pistol 


Series 


With a vastly improved Haenel weapon chosen 
for further development, its designer, Hugo 
Schmeisser, was instructed to simplify the new 
weapon system for efficient mass production. 

A prototype form of MP 43 developed through 
the final months of 1942. The experimental series 
would undergo further development as prepara- 
tions were made to mass-produce the Haenel MKb 
42(H) machine carbine, if only on a limited basis. 
Even though the new system utilized various 
unmodified components from the MKb 42(H), 
with significant modifications to the firing system, 
the experimental weapons were somewhat differ- 
ent from the machine carbines. 

As improved then, the original Haenel striker 
firing system was replaced with an internal hammer 
firing system. The gas cylinder (tube) was simpli- 
fied, with a new stacking pin forming an integral 
part of the gas plug; the combination gas piston- 
operating rod was lightened and the bayonet lug 
eliminated. 

With a change from open-bolt firing to a closed- 
bolt system, the original “hook-in’’ receiver safety 
was eliminated in preference to a mechanical type. 
When applied, a finger-actuated lever located on 
the left side of the firing system group housing 
rotated an integral stud extension forward and 
down, locking the trigger in place. 

To engage the safety, the lever was set at the top 
position with the “S” marking visible (S—Sichern— 
Safe). To disengage, the safety lever was set at the 
bottom position with the “F” marking now visible 
(F—Feuer—Fire). 

Despite extensive internal modifications, with 


By i 


only minor changes affecting the main receiver 
housing, handguard, and stock assembly, the MKb 
42(H) and the improved weapon were actually 
quite similar in overall appearance. 

Thus, with Schmeisser acting to accommodate 
the Heereswaffenamt through late 1942 and early 
1943, with necessary revisions, the nomenclature 
Maschinenpistole 43 or MP 43 was officially ap- 
plied to the improved Haenel design in early 
1943—an action which included the magazine, 
cartridge and weapon accessories as well. 

With regard to changes in weapon nomenclature, 
an interesting aspect in the evolution of the Ger- 
man assault rifle series saw the machine carbine 
designation arbitrarily changed to that of machine 
pistol, a term previously known to the Wehrmacht 
as a submachine gun type intended for firing at 
close quarters. 

In the years prior to World War II, however, the 
term “machine carbine” had been taken to repre- 
sent a short, self-loading rifle without an automatic 
fire capability. 

Nevertheless, when Heereswaffenamt require- 
ments for a new multipurpose infantry weapon 
were established during the late 1930s, this devel- 
opment began under the name ‘‘Maschinenkara- 
biner” (machine carbine) or, as abbreviated, MKb— 
a reference believed to best characterize the new 
concept. 

Even though this designation would have proven 
of no particular significance by itself, when the 
Heereswaffenamt found it necessary to change the 
nomenclature of the short cartridge weapon system 
from machine carbine (MKb) to machine pistol 
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70. An original German Ordnance photograph from November 1942 represents a significant aspect of early machine car- 
bine development. What appears to be a typical Haenel MKb 42(H) limited-production model is actually a unique transitional 
variant with modifications necessary to incorporate a closed-bolt firing system complete with internal hammer and mechani- 


cal safety. 


The forward position of the cocking handle (operating rod) resting in a modified travel slot, the absence of the L-shaped 
safety notch in the receiver housing, and the presence of a lever-actuated safety indicate a combination of characteristics 


consistent with the improved Maschinenpistole 43 (MP 43). 


An obvious tool-room variant, the firing-system group housing was machined rather than formed from sheet metal with 


the hand grip assembly placed in a different position. 


Though similar in appearance to the later versions, the magazines depicted are the original “flat-back” type first developed 
for the Haenel-Schmeisser MK 42 prototype system. An interesting early use of the machine pistol nomenclature, the maga- 
zines were stamped “MP 42 (HS),” the only known physical evidence that the MP 42 designation was actually applied. 

A prototype form of MP 43 fabricated by Haenel, the serial number “02” appears on the left side of the main receiver 
housing and is stamped to the left of the firing system group as well. 

An important illustration, the photograph provides visual proof that the Haenel “closed-bolt” firing system had been 


developed far earlier than historians had previously believed. 


(MP), considerable confusion regarding specific 
weapon types was inadvertently introduced into an 
already overly complex system. 

By way of partial explanation, despite favorable 
ordnance acceptance of the new MKb system as it 
progressed through early developmental stages in 
1942, Adolf Hitler was reported to have been per- 
sonally involved with decisions concerning both 
the development and introduction of new weap- 
ons. Contrary to Heereswaffenamt intentions 
of pushing the short cartridge weapons into volume 
production, Hitler was said to have expressed par- 
ticular disdain at the prospect of introducing an 
entirely new weapon and cartridge. On this basis, 
he ordered further work to cease. 

Nevertheless, with some high-level factions more 
interested in supporting pragmatic efforts to field 
satisfactory weapons rather than in placating the 
Fuhrer, the Heereswaffenamt, in a bold move, set 
about to continue project development on a covert 
basis. Therefore, in order to mask further develop- 
ment, the MKb reference was dropped altogether, 


with work continuing under the designations of 
“Maschinenpistole 42” and “Maschinenpistole 43.” 
Adopted for deceptive purposes, the new terms 
gave the false impression that MP 42 and MP 43 
merely referred to minor improvements in existing 
machine pistols (submachine guns), even though 
both weapons (MKb and MP 43) were closely 
related. While further development efforts involy- 
ing the machine carbine (MKb) were apparently 
relaxed, work on an improved machine pistol (MP) 
would continue, if only on a guarded basis. 

At a time when the short cartridge weapon 
program was gaining momentum, the true nature 
of the new system was brought to Hitler’s atten- 
tion. Upon recognizing the MP 43 as an obvious 
progression of the short cartridge MKb program he 
had ordered stopped months earlier, the Fuhrer 
called for an immediate termination of the project. 

In what amounted to a major concession, how- 
ever, even though Hitler had decided that the 
improved Maschinenpistole 43 (MP 43) series 
would not be introduced, a “‘special series” limited 
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to those quantities of weapons and parts already 
in production was officially authorized in March 
1943. 

Judging from the extent of production prepara- 
tions that were to ensue, however, it seems that 
leading proponents of the new system took an 
extremely liberal view of what was already in pro- 
gress. 

In advance of this activity, in what undoubtedly 
qualifies as the earliest known confirmed field 
application of the improved Haenel system, accord- 
ing to inter-bureau Heereswaffenamt correspon- 
dence (Wa Pruf 2 Ib), dating from 15 January 1943 
with comments regarding the status of various 
weapon projects, “The development of the MP 43 
arising from the Haenel machine carbine is com- 
plete. 15 samples are currently in trials.” 

As a point of interest, though undoubtedly 
pre-production weapons in this case, the closed- 
bolt MP 43 system had definitely been developed 
far earlier than previously believed. 

By June 1943, an undisclosed number of ‘‘Ma- 


chine Pistols” were subjected to field-testing by 
Army Group North on the Eastern Front. 

With the Haenel MKb 42(H) serving as a com- 
parison item, for reasons yet unknown, the 
machine carbine was referenced as the “MP 43A” 
and the machine pistol was listed as the “MP 
43B” in order to differentiate between weapon 
types. In addition to this, both weapons were alter- 
nately referenced as the “‘open-bolt” model and 
the ‘‘closed-bolt” model as well, the most obvious 
distinction between the short cartridge weapons at 
this point. 

Even though a limited number of weapons 
would hardly be expected to make a significant 
impact, with the Soviet form of “massed attack” 
giving new meaning to the term, German line 
troops were both enthusiastic and duly impressed 
with the new weapon system. 

As a matter of course, by September 1943, 
when faced with highly favorable combat evalua- 
tions from Russia, Hitler altered his opinion to the 
extent that the project was finally given official 


71. The German short cartridge (7.9mm Kurz Patrone) weapon system in standard production form. Shown are the MP 43, 
MP 43/1, and MP 44, the principal weapons in the Maschinenpistole 43 series. 
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72. An early demonstration of the short cartridge weapon system: the Maschinenpistole 43/1 (MP 43/1) as presented to a 
group of ranking German army officers. 
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sanction and could proceed on an open basis. 

So far as actual weapon production was 
concerned, however, from all indications, the 
improved Haenel design was simultaneously pre- 
pared in two distinct versions during the early 
months of 1943, the Maschinenpistole 43 (MP 
43) and the Maschinenpistole 43/1 (MP 43/1). 

Although both weapons were identical in 
design and operation, they differed in detail at 
the muzzle, with each weapon mounting a dif- 
ferent type of grenade launcher. The MP 43/1 
retained the same large diameter muzzle threads 
and matching ferrule (muzzle nut) as used with the 
MKb 42(H) production type, making it possible 
for the MKb 42 screw-on grenade launcher to be 
readily attached (later designated MP Gr Gt 43— 
Maschinenpistole Granatgerat 43—Machine Pistol 
Grenade Equipment Type 1943). The MP 43/1 
also had a long, thick foresight base and a con- 
stant diameter barrel immediately behind the 
front-sight assembly. 

The MP 43, on the other hand, made use of a 
shorter length, smaller diameter muzzle threads 
and corresponding ferrule. In addition to the 
muzzle characteristics, with a shorter, thinner fore- 
sight base and reduced barrel diameter directly 
behind the front-sight assembly, the MP 43 would 
accept the standard clamp-on grenade launcher as 


used with the K98k bolt-action service rifle (Gw 
Gr Gt—Gewehrgranatgerat—Rifle Grenade Equip- 
ment). 

Though rarely noted, an additional difference 
separating the MP 43/1 and the MP 43 series 
rested with provisions for mounting telescopic 
sights. 

In exactly the same manner as present on the 
Haenel MKb 42(H), the MP 43/1 were also pro- 
vided with integral telescope mounting rails on 
either side of the rear sight mounting block. Where- 
as the greatest number of MP 43/1 appears to have 
been provided with rails for mounting the early 
1.5-power Zielfernrohr 41 series (ZF 41) telescopic 
sights, this feature was omitted on the MP 43, MP 
44, and StG 44. 

From this standpoint, there are three distinct 
variations of MP 43/1: the vast majority, pro- 
vided with telescope mounting rails; those with- 
out the mount locking lever notch machined into 
the right hand rail; and, finally, the MP 43/1 
variants without rails of any kind. 

With the 1.5-power sights having proved of 
marginal value long before the first of the new 
machine pistol series had reached production, the 
presence of the integral rails on the MP 43/1 sug- 
gests the carry-over of tooling and manufacturing 
techniques, or perhaps components originally 
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73. Post-war British Ordnance Board drawing of the Maschinenpistole 43 (MP 43) weapon system. In this interesting illus- 


tration, the operating mechanism is clearly visible. 
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74. Camo-garbed Waffen-SS line troops during a lull 
in combat. The rifleman is holding an MP 43/1. 


75. The most frequently encountered short cartridge weapon, the Maschinenpistole 44 (MP 44) marked models appear to 
have seen the greatest distribution during World War II. 
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76. The mainstay of the Wehrmacht, a German infantryman is shown during the long trek through Russia. An MP 43/1 is 
slung across his chest. 
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intended for the MKb 42(H). 

As surviving weapons indicate, the MP 43/1 
gives every impression of having been a transi- 
tional product of the Haenel firm, a factor particu- 
larly evident on some of the earliest Maschinen- 
pistole 43/1 production weapons. 

Though subject to debate, Haenel was involved 
in manufacturing the Mkb 42(H) limited produc- 
tion series through September 1943. In considera- 
tion of the obvious transitional form taken by the 
MP 43/1, a weapon also produced by Haenel, in 
terms of which model actually came first, it is 
believed that MP 43/1, rather than MP 43, produc- 
tion began as work on the machine carbine (MKb) 
was drawing to a close. 

With a shift in production, the MP 43 was then 
produced in volume, beginning with Haenel and 
additional sources as the circle of subcontractors 
was approved and expanded. 

While hardly conclusive evidence, it is of inter- 
est to note that surviving specimens of MP 43/1 are 
dated 1943. On the other hand, except for uncom- 
mon, early examples of 1943-dated Maschinen- 
pistole 43 (MP 43) thought to have been produced 
late in 1943, the MP 43 variants are dated 1944 or 


1945. 

Regardless of their order, however, the MP 43/1 
and the MP 43 were each stamped with their 
appropriate model designation. 

Even though the use of MP 43/1 nomenclature 
would have normally been taken to represent an 
MP 43 in modified or improved form, the MP 43/1 
model designation, in this case, seems to have 
served German Ordnance as a simple means of 
separating two different forms of the same weapon 
with only academic concern for which model actu- 
ally came first. 

With particular attention given to Adolf Hitler’s 
involvement with the short cartridge weapon pro- 
gram, little doubt remains that Hitler had a direct 
influence on this project. Inasmuch as German 
documents dating from that era are known to con- 
flict, it will suffice to state that Hitler’s action did 
in fact hinder development and delay mass produc- 
tion. 

It was best stated perhaps: “had development 
ceased when the project was first ordered to stop, 
it would have been virtually impossible to begin 
mass production when the program was finally 
approved.” 


Vil 


Maschinenpistole 43 


(MP 43) 


An evolution in MKb design that would serve as 
the foundation for the entire short cartridge 
weapon series, with little change beyond basic 
improvements, model designations, and simpli- 
fied manufacturing techniques, the form and func- 
tion of the Maschinenpistole 43 (MP 43) series 
would extend through final assault rifle production 
in 1945. 

A radical departure from the time-honored Ger- 
man practice of fielding finely crafted small arms, 
the MP 43 series was among the new generation of 
utilitarian weapons where appearance gave way to 
the demands of mass production and optimum 
performance. 

Nevertheless, even with incessant demands for 
increased production, manufacturing and accep- 
tance standards were said to remain consistent with 
original Heereswaffenamt requirements throughout 
the entire production run. Thus, from the myriad 
German infantry weapons fielded during this era, 
the short cartridge weapon series was considered 
to be among the most reliable. 

With no amount of testing equal to the rigors of 
sustained combat, prolonged exposure to the sea- 
sonal extremes found in Russia demonstrated that 
the new weapons would perform as well as in- 
tended with no extraordinary care beyond routine 
maintenance. 

Resultantly, German combat forces were duly 
impressed with the system and were to press for 
increased distribution through the balance of the 
war. Without question, the ability of a squad to 
deliver effective, concentrated automatic fire at 
typical combat ranges during an assault or to re- 
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pulse an attack afforded German troops a definite 
psychological edge from this standpoint alone. 

Interestingly, with an obvious lack of objectivity 
in many cases, various late-war Allied evaluation 
reports dealing with captured small arms rated the 
German machine pistols as “crude and unreliable” 
and further cited “potential danger” from the use 
of sustained automatic fire. 

In some instances, reference was made to Ger- 
man orders calling for the weapons to be fired on 
a single-shot basis or only in short bursts, even 
though various German field directives had in 
fact called for the weapon to be fired as a semi- 
automatic rifle, with the use of burst or automatic 
fire depending on the situation at hand. 

In addition to establishing basic tactical require- 
ments for the most effective combat use of the sys- 
tem, with projections placing an ever-increasing 
volume of machine pistols with their automatic 
fire capability into the hands of an equally expand- 
ing number of line troops, the directives were fur- 
ther intended to conserve ammunition by drawing 
attention to the insatiable appetite of an automatic 
weapon and had nothing to do with reliability. 

In accordance with Heereswaffenamt manu- 
facturing specifications, efforts to enhance the 
reliability factor included selecting random weap- 
ons from typical production lots and subjecting 
each weapon to sustained firing, a rigorous test 
involving 5,000 shots passing through the weapon 
in the automatic fire mode until the weapon failed 
or the test was completed. 

While certainly not without flaw, so far as it 
is known, the use of sustained automatic fire 
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77. The design base for the short cartridge machine pistol series. The Maschinenpistole 43 (MP 43) is shown in typical 
production form, 


78. A close view of the MP 43 receiver housing; the model designation, serial number, and year of manufacture are clearly 
visible. Except for their markings and minor manufacturing variations, the MP 43, MP 44, and StG 44 were virtually identical. 
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80. An alternate view of the Maschinenpistole 43 (MP 43). 
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81. The Maschinenpistole 43 in standard configuration; both weapons were manufactured during 1944. 


proved to be no problem with the short cartridge 
weapon system, 

According to combat reports, the machine pis- 
tols were held in high esteem not only by German 
forces, but also by their Soviet counterparts as 
well. Captured weapons were highly prized and 
eagerly turned against the Germans, particularly 
during the long withdrawal from Russia when 
incredible amounts of arms and ammunition were 
captured by the Red Army. 

Owing to the circumstances of extended hostile 
involvement with the Soviet Union over a four-year 
period, from among all of the short cartridge 
machine carbines, machine pistols, and assault 
rifles manufactured for the Wehrmacht, the vast 
majority of these were shipped to the Eastern 
Front and subsequently lost or destroyed. 

Even though the basic requirement for develop- 
ment of a short cartridge weapon system had 
apparently ended when the improved Haenel 
design was accepted, the Heereswaffenamt turned 


to improving the weapon from a manufacturing 
standpoint, following satisfactory field perfor- 
mance of the new design. It then followed for 
Haenel and the various subcontractors to seck 
improved and simplified means for manufacturing 
the new weapons. 

According to post-war accounts, Hugo Schmeis- 
ser, designer of the Haenel system, had stated to 
Combined Intelligence Objectives Sub-Committee 
(CIOS) team members that he had been working 
on manufacturing shortcuts for the MP 43 series 
and claimed to have redesigned the receiver to 
simplify production. 

Despite this claim, however, no major design 
changes have been noted on surviving specimens of 
the short cartridge series. Without suitable clarifica- 
tion, this would seem to indicate that the afore- 
mentioned development may have started far too 
late in the war to be utilized in actual production. 

Aside from minor revisions that included simpli- 
fication of sheet-metal forming dies, the use of 
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“spot-welding” in place of rivets for assembling 
one part to another, and the gradual elimination of 
muzzle threading, even though slight variations in 
component manufacture do exist, these apparently 
relate to manufacturing techniques and basic tool- 
ing alterations rather than any authorized design 
changes. 

Inasmuch as variations were to exist from one 
subcontractor to another, it seems that individual 
manufacturers were given permission to deviate 
from prevailing specifications whenever the varia- 
tion or simplified process would not affect produc- 
tion quotas or weapon performance. 

While not part of efforts to simplify the overall 
system from a manufacturing standpoint, a series 
of experimental weapons was produced in very 
small quantities at the Haenel plant (Suhl) during 
1943. 

The weapons, reportedly modified versions of 
the new system (MP 43/1), were numbered in an 
experimental (Versuch) series and were believed to 
have reflected recommended changes based on 
early field trials. Although the experimental series 
were known to display variations in manufacturing 
and component design, the changes were not incor- 
porated into standard form production weapons. 

Apart from minor differences, however, perhaps 
the most prevalent variance between weapons, 
especially those categorized as “late production,” 
rested with the surface of the weapons and related 
components, As the war progressed, the standard 
chemical bluing process was gradually being 
replaced by “‘parkerizing” or “‘bonderizing” as it 
was then known in Germany. 

This was a simple process in which the parts, 
after being sandblasted to provide a suitable sur- 
face texture, were boiled for about 30 minutes in a 
solution of dilute phosphoric acid and powdered 
iron. The reaction of the phosphoric acid (partly 
in the iron in solution and partly on the surface 
steel) resulted in the coating of the surface steel by 
a thin layer of insoluable iron phosphate crystals. 

This gray crystalline coating was then saturated 
with oil containing a suitable coloring dye to pro- 
duce a dull, non-reflective surface highly resistant 
to wear and rust—an excellent military finish 
ranging from varying shades of gray to the colors 
of slate. 

Whereas the MKb and early MP series weapons 
appear to have been chemically blued on a rather 
consistent basis, the Maschinenpistole 43 series was 
both entirely blued in some cases and “mixed- 


finish” as well. 

A contemporary reference applied to those 
weapons having a mixture of blued and parkerized 
components, the mixed finish weapons reflect the 
use of both blueing and parkerizing by the various 
subcontractors through the course of weapon 
production. 

Although the late-war StG 44 assault rifle series 
seems to have been parkerized for the most part, a 
mixture of surface finishes will be noted on this 
system as well. 

Inconsistent at best, all combinations of blued 
and parkerized finishes will be encountered on 
many of the surviving weapons. 

Interestingly, although various  sheet-metal 
weapon parts are often said to be devoid of finish, 
it is important to note that while seemingly unpro- 
tected, in many cases the parts were actually pro- 
tected by an uncolored phosphate coating. 

As occasionally happened, a great deal of 
trouble was encountered whenever the coloring 
dye became contaminated. In order to alleviate this 
problem, the dye was frequently eliminated from 
the saturating oil bath, the result being that parker- 
ized parts no longer had a colored finish and 
appeared as if they had been lightly sandblasted 
and left uncoated. Though unattractive, the 
uncolored phosphate coating protected the metal 
equally as well as the colored finish. 

According to official production figures, by 
January 1944 the German Army had taken deliv- 
ery of nearly 20,000 MP 43 series weapons, while 
most of this total is believed to have been com- 
prised of the MP 43/1. With the Haenel firm still 
serving as the prime contractor in late 1943, it has 
been virtually impossible to accurately deter- 
mine when MP 43 marked weapons entered into 
production. 

From all indications, the shift to the Maschinen- 
pistole 43 variant, with its simplified barrel and 
muzzle characteristics, took place on a gradual, 
transitional basis rather than all at once. 

Though considered quite rare, MP-43/1-marked 
weapons having distinct MP 43 muzzle character- 
istics are known to have been assembled. 

Even with subsequent changes in nomenclature, 
for reasons attributed to tooling conservation, 
weapons bearing the MP 43 designation continued 
to be manufactured during 1944 and 1945 as well. 

The operating principle for the entire Maschin- 
enpistole 43 series (that is, the MP 43, MP 43/1, 
MP 44, and StG 44) would remain virtually un- 
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changed through final production. In order to pro- 
vide the reader with a better understanding of the 
short cartridge weapon system, the “Method of 
Operation” for the MP 43, an accurate account 
from The World’s Assault Rifles by Musgrave and 


Nelson, has been presented. 


The receiver is pressed out of sheet metal, 
and has a block secured at its front into which 
the barrel is fitted. Another block, fixed in 
the lower part of the receiver behind the mag- 
azine well, serves as a locking abutment. Ribs 
are formed in the walls of the receiver to stif- 
fen it and to serve as guides for the recipro- 
cating parts. The piston extension travels in 
the upper part of the receiver, while the bolt 
travels in the lower part. During firing, the 
exposed charging handle, which is attached to 
the piston extension, moves back and forth. 

The gas piston is of the long-stroke type, 
with the piston extension permanently 
assembled to it. There is no gas adjustment, 
but the plug at the front of the gas cylinder 
can be easily removed for cleaning. The 
driving spring, which bears against the piston 
extension, is a large diameter and extends 
far into the stock. 

All movements of the bolt are controlled 
by the piston extension. When the bolt is 
locked, its rear drops slightly, engaging in 
front of the locking block in the receiver. 
Upon firing, the piston extension first cams 
the rear of the bolt upward, and then draws 
the entire bolt to the rear to perform the 
usual functions of extraction, ejection, cock- 
ing the hammer, and compressing the driving 


spring. There is no buffer. 

During the forward stroke, a cartridge is 
rammed out of the magazine and chambered 
by the bolt, which is moved by the piston 
extension. When the bolt reaches its front 
position, the piston and its extension con- 
tinue to travel forward. During this final 
movement, a cam on the piston extension 
forces the rear of the bolt downward into the 
locked position. Firing can now take place. 

The bolt is machined, and is marked with 
the serial number of the weapon. Bolts are 
probably a selective fit, to establish correct 
headspace. The extractor is of the pivoted 
type with separate spring. The ejector groove 
in the bolt is quite wide, to permit the rear of 
the bolt to rise and drop in relation to the 
ejector, which is fixed in the receiver. 

The firing pin is of the floating type. It 
does not receive the blow of the hammer 
directly, but from a plunger carried on the 
piston extension. The plunger cannot reach 
the back of the firing pin if the piston exten- 
sion is not fully forward, in which position it 
causes the bolt to lock. 

The firing mechanism is housed in the 
pistol grip assembly, which is hinged to the 
bottom of the receiver. The safety and the 
selector are separate. The safety, which blocks 
the trigger, is located at the left of the grip, 
convenient to the thumb. The selector is of 
the crossbolt type. It is not intended that the 
user should disassemble the firing mecha- 
nism. Stripping the breech action for cleaning 
and inspection can be readily done by the sol- 
dier, without tools. 


Vill 


Maschinenpistole 
43/1 (MP 43/1) 


The Maschinenpistole 43/1 (MP 43/1) is a vari- 
ant machine pistol identical in general design and 
operation to the MP 43, MP 44, and StG 44. By 
retaining various characteristics of the MKb 42(H) 
machine carbine, the MP 43/1 would remain 
unique among the entire MP 43 weapon series. 

A transitional product attributed to Haenel, 
according to German production figures, manu- 
facture of the Maschinenpistole 43 series began in 
July 1943, with the MP 43/1 believed to have been 
the first in the machine pistol class to see actual 
production, 

Whether the decision to manufacture an interim, 
or temporary, weapon type came as a production 
expedient has not been disclosed. However, with 
Haenel deeply involved in the MKb 42(H) limited 
production series through the early months of 
1943, and with the Heereswaffenamt anxious to 
bring the improved design to a production state, 
manufacture of the new weapon system began as 
production of the machine carbine was drawing to 
a close. The possibility that the very characteristics 
defining the MP 43/1 came at a time when it could 
only be produced as such must be seriously con- 
sidered. 

Whereas field trials with the early MKb had 
clearly demonstrated the value of the short car- 
tridge system, it remained for the improved MP 43 
design to prove itself in a combat environment. 
From all indications, the MP 43/1 emerged as an 
interim weapon for use in combat trials while 
preparations necessary to manufacture a further 
simplified MP 43 in satisfactory volume would 
continue in earnest. With production of the “im- 
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proved weapon” officially noted as beginning 
during July 1943, a field manual for the MP 
43/1 was reportedly issued during August 1943 
by the Heereswaffenamt, Amtsgruppe fur Entwick- 
lung und Prufung (Army Ordnance Office, Devel- 
opment and Testing Branch). Even though a space 
in the manual numbering system was left open 
between the manual number for the MKb 42(H) 
and the MP 43/1, it is significant to note that no 
specific field manual for the MP 43 appears to 
have ever been published—without suitable expla- 
nation, apart from the MP 43A and MP 43B as 
mentioned previously. In addition to the MP 43/1, 
a weapon given the designation “MP 43/2” seems 
to have existed through the early months of 1943 
as well. A variation of unknown configuration, 
details concerning the MP 43/2 have not been 
clearly defined. 

By any measure, however, weapons from the 
machine pistol series were issued to combat units 
along the Eastern Front during the fall and winter 
of 1943, with Army Group North (Heeresgruppe 
Nord) known to have received the MP 43/1 as early 
as September (1943). 

Despite some early difficulties attributed to 
manufacturing techniques, the problems were duly 
remedied and the weapons were favorably received 
by the units to which they were issued. 

By early 1944, in addition to distribution for 
combat in Russia, limited quantities of the new 
weapons were reportedly placed at the disposal of 
select army units serving in Western Europe. 

Though unconfirmed, a contributing factor said 
to have been instrumental in the ultimate accep- 
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82. The short cartridge (7.9mm Kurz Patrone) Maschinenpistole 43/1 (MP 43/1) in typical production form. 


WA 


84. A transitional weapon series produced by C.G. Haenel (fxo), the MP 43/1 with 30-round magazine removed. A late 
production variant in this case, there are no telescope mounting rails on the rear sight base. 
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86. The “German 7.9mm MP 43/1 Guard Trigger 
Group.” A mixture of machined and formed parts, 
the “Maschinenpistole” firing mechanism is shown 
as it is rarely seen. 
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87. The “German 7.9mm MP 43/1 Body Group.” 
As the ends of the various pins were “upset” during 
assembly to keep them in place, it was necessary 
to grind one end for component removal. The 
weapon has been completely disassembled. 
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tance of the short cartridge weapon system in- 
volved the favorable reception given by Hitler’s 
personal guard units, who were among the first 
to receive the new MP 43/1 weapons during 
October 1943. 

In addition to evaluations on the basis of its own 
merits, with distribution of the new standard car- 
tridge Selbstladegewehr 43 (Self-loading Rifle 43— 
Gewehr 43—G43) taking place at approximately 
the same time, it was inevitable that the short 
cartridge weapon would serve as a test and com- 
parison item for the Gewehr 43, 

After demonstrating comparable accuracy and 
effect at typical combat ranges (300 to 500 
meters), an automatic-fire capability, a magazine 
loading of 30 cartridges as opposed to only 10 with 
the semiautomatic Gewehr 43, and a highly favor- 
able ratio of 150 short cartridges equal to the 
weight of 100 rounds of the standard service 
ammunition, the machine pistol emerged as the 
decided choice whenever an option was present. 

Of parallel interest were troop trials held under 
the auspices of the Reich Air Ministry (Reichs- 
luftfahrtministerium, or RLM) by the Fallschirm- 
jager Lehrregiment (Paratroop Training Regiment) 
for the purpose of drawing an effective comparison 
between their newly developed Fallschirmjager 
Gewehr 42 (Paratrooper Rifle 42—FG 42) and the 
Army’s new MP 43/1 machine pistol. 

There was absolutely no question that the 
Luftwaffe (Air Force) would remain committed to 
the “long-range capability” of the standard car- 
tridge FG 42 weapon system. Considering the Luft- 
waffe position, review of the official test report 
indicates a surprisingly objective assessment of 
both the strength and limitations of the short 
cartridge weapon system. 


As it was then stated: 


* The MP 43/1 is of basic construction, read- 
ily understood, and functions without 
problems. 

Simple arrangements for single and auto- 
matic fire allow a quick change in the type 
of fire. 

* The box magazine serves as an effective 
support for single shot firing but does not 
provide adequate leverage during automatic 
fire. 

Cartridge feeding is satisfactory and stop- 
page or jamming has not occurred. Case 
ejection is to the right and does not impede 


* 


the activity of others nearby. 

* Ballistic performance out to 300 meters 
can be considered equal to the FG 42, 
K98k, and the self-loading rifles, but by 
400 meters is noticeably less than the 
others. 

* Compared to the FG 42 it has a much 
slower rate of fire but the reduced recoil 
allows bursts of automatic fire to be accu- 
rate out to 300 meters. After this range, 
shot dispersion is considered to be exces- 
sive. 
A telescopic sight has proved of little value. 
At the established battle range of 300 
meters, targets can be defined and hit with 
little difficulty by means of the tangent 
rear sight. Over 300 meters shot dispersion 
is excessive and penetration inadequate for 
sharpshooting purposes. 


While it is safe to assume that Luftwaffe ground 
combat forces came to use their share of the ma- 
chine pistol series before the war finally ended, no 
inducement could bring the Luftwaffe to adopt 
the short cartridge system on an official basis. 

By way of partial explanation, the Army, 
Air Force, Navy, and Waffen-SS were virtually 
free to develop weapons on an independent basis 
according to their specific needs rather than 
developing the same weapons for all branches of 
the Wehrmacht as originally intended. With the 
German military and political situation as it then 
existed, the often bitter rivalries frequently dic- 
tated a course of action that was actually contrary 
to the best interests of the Wehrmacht. (For 
example, the Army in this case had made a com- 
mitment to the short cartridge weapon system, 
while the Air Force was committed to the FG 42 
paratrooper rifle; the Waffen-SS, it seems, favored 
both the emerging selbstladegewehr and the short 
cartridge system.) 

From all accounts, even though the new weap- 
ons were favorably received by the units to which 
they were issued, it appears that the Army would 
confine mass distribution to the infantry and 
“select” Waffen-SS combat units through most of 
1944. 

Even though the Luftwaffe assessment concern- 
ing ballistic performance of the MP 43/1 appears to 
have been far more realistic than claimed by the 
Heereswaffenamt, German Ordnance papers made 
frequent reference to the “600 meter capability” 
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88. The “MP 43/1” model designation as stamped 
directly into the main receiver housing. The short 
cartridge weapons were each stamped with their 
appropriate nomenclature. 


89. Muzzle detail of a typical Maschinenpistole 43/1 (MP 43/1). Though simplified, various muzzle characteristics, including 
thread dimensions, were identical to those of the MKb 42(H). Intended ostensibly for grenade-launcher mounting, the early 
“MKb 42” screw-on discharger cup (redesignated MP Gr Gt 43) could be readily attached. 


90. The Maschinenpistole 43/1 (MP 43/1). An early production model, the weapon has integral telescope mounting 
rails on either side of the rear sight base. 
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of the short cartridge weapon system. This is exem- 
plified by the following statement: ‘The ballistic 
performance of the MP 43/1 is the same as that of 
the K98k and self-loading rifle up to 600 meters.” 

The most consistent accuracy seems to have 
rested well within the 300- to 400-meter range. 
With German Ordnance apparently laboring under 
an obligation to evaluate emerging weapon sys- 
tems with telescopic sights, official testing designed 
to ‘determine the suitability of the machine car- 
bine for sharpshooting purposes” was conducted 
by the Infantry School at Doberitz-Elsgrund during 
October 1943. 

To accomplish this end, the MP 43/1 was tested 
in comparison to the Selbstladegewehr 43 (G43) 
self-loading rifle, with both weapons employing 


the same telescopic sights. 

Referenced as the “sheet-metal design” in 
ordnance circles, the Gewehr-Zielfernrohr 4-fach 
(Rifle-Telescopic Sight 4-power or Gw ZF 4) was 
originally developed as part of the Gewehr 43 
(G43) weapon system, a system intended to be 
readily transformed into a sniping rifle by merely 
attaching a telescope assembly to an integral 
mounting base. 

Although telescopic sights were readily attached 
to the G43, the Gw ZF 4 was fitted to the MP 43/1 
by means of a special mount assembly and receiver 
base spot-welded to the right side of the main 
sheet-metal housing directly behind the ejection 
port cover. 

In a variety of tests involving both single shot 


91. Left view of the MP 43/1 showing the integral scope mounting rail. An “a” series production weapon, the serial number 


and year of manufacture (1003a/43) are clearly visible. 


92. The MP 43/1 with rear sight base scope mounting area identical in configuration to that found on the limited produc- 
tion MKb 42(H) series. 
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93. A close view of MP 43/1 (8849a/43). An additional “a” series production model with integral telescope mounting rails 
provides an effective comparison. 


94. An alternate view of MP 43/1 No. 8849a. Although telescope mounting rails were provided, there is no locking lever 
notch in the right hand rail. 
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and burst fire with the MP 43/1 at different ranges, 
the following conclusions were drawn: “Shot dis- 
persion of the MP 43/1 is so great that it cannot 
replace the Rifle 43 as a sniper rifle. It is the 
opinion of the Infantry School that the MP 43/1 
with telescopic sight is unsuitable for sharpshoot- 
ing purposes due to excessive shot dispersion.” 
Various MP 43/1s having “ta machined V-cross 
section, 4.25-inch-long mounting bracket as- 


sembled to the receiver from the right side” 
were evaluated by the U.S. Army at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground (APG) following World War 
Il. It should be emphasized that any MP 43/1- 
marked weapon with an original base of this 


type would certainly qualify as an exception 
in this series. 

Eyen though circumstances may have warranted 
the application of telescopic sights to the Maschin- 
enpistole 43 series weapons, original intentions 
notwithstanding, telescopic sights were not issued 
with this weapon system beyond occasional test- 
ing or perhaps when the weapons were diverted 
for special purposes. 

Although a succession of nomenclature changes 
were to figure prominently in the MP 43 series, so 
far as it is known, the MP 43/1 designation re- 
mained unchanged through final production of this 
model in late 1943 or early 1944. 


? he 1% ee, ¥) %: Bh 3 ty At aad 
95. A test weapon from October 1943, the “MP 43/1” was used to determine the suitability of the machine pistol for 
sniping purposes. An MP 43/1 in transition, even though telescope mounting rails are present on the rear sight mounting 
block, the weapon has MP 43 muzzle characteristics. 


IX 


Maschinenpistole 44 
(MP 44) 


A preponderance of favorable combat evalua- 
tions forever altered Hitler's opinion of the short 
cartridge weapon system. According to the writings 
of Albert Speer, by April 1944, in an effort to 
“finalize”? the nomenclature of three new infantry 
weapons, it followed for the Fuhrer to introduce 
the following designations: 


(a) The former MG 42 is to retain the same 
designation. 

(b) The former self-loading rifle, known as 
the Gewehr 43 shall receive the designa- 
tion Karabiner 43 (K43). 

(c) The former new MP, known as the MP 43 
shall receive the designation MP 44. 


Thus, on 6 April 1944, the nomenclature of the 
MP 43 was officially changed to ‘*Maschinenpis- 
tole 44” (MP 44). 

Perhaps the most common of all the short car- 
tridge weapons, with the exception of the receiv- 
er markings, specimens of the MP 44 are identi- 
cal in design and operation to the MP 43. Neverthe- 
less, even though the MP 44 was reportedly manu- 
factured in accordance with the same specifications 
developed for the MP 43, minor revisions in metal 
forming techniques and machining have been noted 
between various weapons—particularly those manu- 
factured in the final months of the war. As typified 
by the entire short cartridge weapon series, how- 
ever, such changes appear to have been limited to 
specific suppliers rather than reflecting uniform 
modifications for all manufacturers. 
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Despite a formal change in model designation, 
both MP 43- and MP 44-marked weapons would 
continue to be manufactured during 1944 and 
1945 as well. 

Even though the specific reasons for retaining 
the MP 43 model stamping have not been dis- 
closed, the model designation (MP 43) was appar- 
ently an integral part of the forming dies used for 
manufacturing the main receiver housing. While 
unconfirmed, a theory has been advanced that this 
action was taken “to avoid scrapping useful form- 
ing dies” following the change in nomenclature. 

Although both forms of the original machine 
pistol series continued to be mentioned in ord- 
nance reports through the early months of 1944, 
the MP 43/1, from all indications, was not in- 
cluded in the official nomenclature change from 
April 1944 as it seems that manufacture of this 
model had already ended. 

In addition to the overall trend of development 
aimed at increasing production through basic 
design changes and simplified manufacturing tech- 
niques, with the short cartridge series intended to 
be, as far as possible, an all-purpose weapon sys- 
tem, various accessories were developed to adapt it 
for specialized infantry use. 

Therefore, in addition to the consideration of 4- 
power telescope mounting (Gw ZF 4) to the early 
MP 43/1 series, a limited number of the Maschinen- 
pistole 44 (MP 44) was also fitted with the special 
4.25-inch-long V-cross section mounting base 
which was spot-welded to the receiver on the right 
side directly behind the ejection port. Though 
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97. A close view of the Maschinenpistole 44 (MP 44). A late-production model from 1945, the uncommon plastic hand 
grip pieces were fitted in this case. 
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98. The Maschinenpistole 44 (MP 44) shown disassembled (field-stripped). The combination gas piston, operating rod and 
bolt carrier, bolt, and recoil spring are positioned above the weapon. The buttstock assembly and firing system group at- 
tached to the back of the main housing and made use of the same retaining pin. 


99. The Maschinenpistole 44 (MP 44), right view. A principal weapon in the short cartridge series, the MP 44 marked models 
are believed to have seen the greatest production. 
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originally intended for mounting the Gw ZF 
4-fach telescopic sight assembly (ZF 4), the most 
practical use of the receiver base came with the 
application of the night-vision infrared device. 

With the machined steel bases virtually identical 
in configuration to the integral G43 and K43 
(selbstladegewehr) receiver bases, a modified form 
of ZF 4 telescope mounting was used for attaching 
the special Zielgerat 1229 (ZG 1229) infrared 
(night-vision) assembly. 

Even though CIOS reports have identified the 
Haenel firm as having fitted ZF 4 telescope- 
mounting bases to late-production weapons on an 
experimental basis, it should be emphasized that 
MP 44 weapons fitted with the aforementioned 
mounting base must be viewed as exceptions in 
this series. 


Apart from minor variations, with no modifica- 
tion of components, the Maschinenpistole 44 was 
to remain identical in form and operation to the 
MP 43 through final production. 

In keeping with basic finish and material changes 
characteristic of late-war German weapon produc- 
tion, some late examples from 1945 in particular 
are completely parkerized, have a laminated butt- 
stock rather than one-piece solid wood, and were 
fitted with plastic hand grip pieces in place of 
wood. 

The most frequently encountered of all the sur- 
viving short cartridge weapons, even though Ger- 
man production figures for the entire MP and StG 
series were aggregate totals, the MP 44-marked 
weapons are believed to have seen the greatest 
production. 


100. Apart from minor variations in sheet-metal forming, the most notable differences between regular production weapons 
involved simplified muzzle characteristics. In some cases, the muzzle threads were omitted and a simplified foresight mount- 
ing replaced the standard assembly. A comparison between two late-production Maschinenpistole 44 (MP 44) illustrates 
this difference. 
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101. A popular weapon among World War II battle re-enactment groups. The contemporary illustration shows an MP 44- 
equipped participant (Waffen-SS) during a break in the action. 
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The Sturmgewehr 44 
(StG 44) 


Production of the MP 43 series steadily in- 
creased despite shortages of basic raw materials, 
disruption of transportation, and heavy damage to 
manufacturing facilities. By late 1944, production 
figures of between 40,000 and 80,000 short car- 
tridge weapons per month were officially pro- 
jected. 

By 1945, the indications were that the short 
cartridge weapon series would finally replace the 
9mm MP 40 submachine guns, a course of action 
that had been contemplated as early as 1941 when 
original plans were directed toward eventually 
replacing the submachine guns with the new MKb 
system, Even though this was never actually 
accomplished, a combat-proven Maschinenpistole 
43 series had added considerable impetus to this 
plan during the final months of the war. 

With the tide of war having clearly turned 
against the Wehrmacht, official efforts intended to 
capitalize on the propaganda value of new weapons 
were to include another change in model designa- 
tion for the short cartridge series. 

Thus, in December 1944, the official nomen- 
clature of the German machine pistol was changed 
once again with the MP 44 renamed as the “Sturm- 
gewehr 44” or StG 44 (Assault Rifle 44). 

A reference said to have been personally chosen 
by Adolf Hitler, the change in nomenclature was 
intended to publicize the StG 44 as a “special 
assault weapon.” 

By giving weapon systems significant names such 
as Tiger, Panther, or Sturmgewehr, in this case, 
many Germans were led to believe that the Sturm- 
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gewehr was but one of the many decisive secret 
weapons that would bring Germany the “final 
victory.” 

Interestingly, even though the nomenclature 
change from machine pistol (MP) to assault rifle 
(StG) had served primarily as a propaganda mea- 
sure, by giving the short cartridge system a com- 
pletely new identity, the long-standing confusion 
resulting from the common use of the Maschinen- 
pistole reference for the MP 38 and MP 40 sub- 
machine guns as well as the MP 43 series would 
finally end. 

With possible exceptions, German documents 
dated after 1944 refer to all weapons of the MP 
43 weapon system as the “Sturmgewehr” or 
“StG 44.” 

Apart from the StG -44 model designation 
stamped on each weapon in the customary place, 
the assault rifles were identical to the MP 43 and 
MP 44 in every respect. Consequently, in the 
same manner as present on the MP 43 and MP 44 
weapons (particularly those classified as “late 
production”), minor differences in component 
manufacture, surface finish, and the type of 
material used for butt stocks or grip pieces will be 
observed on surviving examples of the StG 44 
as well. 

From a purely manufacturing standpoint, how- 
ever, although variations in the thickness and 
quality of the sheet metal used for various compo- 
nents dating from 1945 have been reported, this 
remains unconfirmed at present. 

While it seems that an entirely blued StG 44 
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102. The 7.9mm Kurz Patrone Sturmgewehr 44 (StG 44). Due to a propaganda measure intended to publicize the short 
cartridge system as “special assault weapons,” the MP 44 nomenclature was changed to Sturmgewehr 44 (Assault Rifle 44) 
in December 1944. 


103. A close view of the Sturmgewehr 44 (StG 44) receiver housing and firing system group. The last model in the MP 43 
series, weapons with the StG 44 marking were produced during the final weeks of World War II. 
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104. The Sturmgewehr 44 (StG 44) shown disassembled. Its similarity to the other weapons in this series is readily apparent. 
‘ = 


105. The Sturmgewehr 44 (StG 44), right view. Apart from the StG 44 model designation stamped on each weapon, the 
form and operation of the assault rifles were identical to the MP 43 and MP 44. 


106. A sectioned view of the Sturmgewehr 44 (StG 44) operating mechanism. 
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would certainly qualify as unique, the most fre- 
quently encountered examples of StG 44 will be 
“mixed-finish” or completely parkerized. 

With many of the last StG very crude in appear- 
ance, it is interesting to note the occasional late- 
war assault rifle which has an almost-flawless 
original finish applied with obvious concern. 

Though largely a matter of opinion, the stark, 
utilitarian appearance presented by the com- 
pletely parkerized assault rifles are thought to best 
characterize the German “Sturmgewehr” weapon 
concept. 

While even “official” German production figures 
(produktionszahlen) appear to vary from one 
source to another, in keeping with established prac- 
tice, reports dealing with the various weapon sys- 
tems were periodically issued by German Ord- 
nance or closely related sources. 

In this case, according to published figures 
extracted from Uberblick uber den Rustungsstand 


(Review of the Armament Position), the total 
production for the “Maschinenpistole 43, 44, und 
Sturmgewehr 44” between July 1943 and March 
1945 was listed as follows: 


1943 1944 1945 

Jan. - 3,400 41,683 
Feb. - 4,050 34,300 
Mar. - 7,000 48,633 
Apr. - 9,000 ? 
May - 9,500 = 
Jun. - 13,000 - 
Jul. 97 20,510 - 
Aug. 1,265 29,500 ~ 
Sept. 1,446 35,000 - 
Oct. 4,000 46,000 - 
Nov. 6,200 55,100 - 
Dec. 6,493 49,800 - 

19,501 281,860 124,616 


107. Among the last short cartridge weapons manufactured for the Wehrmacht, different StG 44s provide a measure of com- 


parison. Note the absence of muzzle threads on the top weapon. 
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With the overall situation in Germany bordering 
on total chaos during the final month of the war, 
March appears to have been the last month in 
which there was some semblance of organized 
production (although some weapons were evi- 
dently produced during April 1945). Thus, with an 
official total of 425,977 weapons in this case, 
when compared to the extent of Wehrmacht in- 
volvement and the fact that the greatest produc- 
tion came after the outcome of the war had been 
decided, the short cartridge weapons were too few 
in number to have made any significant difference. 

As far as manufacturing was concerned, with 
proper regards to “official production figures,” 


the only weapons that would count were those 
that were actually placed into the hands of combat 
personnel. 

Though difficult to substantiate fully, according 
to German sources then active, the difference 
between weapons manufactured and weapons dis- 
tributed for combat use (particularly during the 
final months of the war in 1945) was said to have 
been nothing short of “appalling.” 

The Sturmgewehr 44, the original “Assault 
Rifle” was the first weapon with this classification 
to see combat use. The German Army considered 
the StG 44 to be a complete success wherever it 
was employed. 


XI 


Weapon Parts and 
Production 


With the objective of designing and fabricating 
components for the short cartridge weapons in 
the most economical manner, original design 
requirements called for a weapon system capable 
of being mass-produced on simple forming and 
machining equipment with no greater complexity 
than was being used for ordinary rifle or subma- 
chine gun manufacture. 

German small arms had normally been designed, 
developed, and subsequently manufactured under 
one roof on an “in-house” basis, with the estab- 
lished arms manufacturers increasingly committed 
to the war effort. In order to ensure an uninter- 
rupted flow of parts and satisfactory weapons in 
the volume anticipated, it was necessary for the 
Heereswaffenamt to make extensive use of sub- 
contractors. 

While hardly a German innovation, the practice 
of subcontracting for parts and subassemblies had 
been an important aspect of the mass-production 
concept for many years. Nevertheless, even though 
various countries had successfully manufactured 
submachine guns during World War II by sub- 
contracting for parts, the German short cartridge 
weapon program, by comparison, was considered 
to have been the most ambitious application of 
subcontractors of the entire war. 

From a contract standpoint, various definitions 
of prime contractor and subcontractor could be 
applied and be equally correct. By way of partial 
explanation, the Haenel firm for example (fxo), a 
prime contractor charged with assembling the 
various components and bringing the weapon to a 
completed state, was also responsible for ultimate 
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weapon acceptance. 

A typical subcontractor, on the other hand, was 
responsible for the manufacturing and acceptance 
of one or more components destined to go to- 
gether with parts from other suppliers to form the 
end or final product. 

It is important to emphasize that any one firm 
serving as a manufacturer of “first importance” 
in the chain of supply would in effect be consid- 
ered a prime contractor. However, for the sake of 
clarification, only those firms responsible, for 
final weapon assembly and acceptance have been 
considered prime contractors in this text. 

Although specifications from a contract granted 
in a free-enterprise system may have permitted the 
prime contractor to select its own subcontractors 
for a given project according to their particular 
needs, with circumstances as they were in the 
German industrial complex, the selection of suit- 
able suppliers was undoubtedly handled entirely 
through, or under the close scrutiny of, the Heere- 
swaffenamt. 

Though difficult to determine beyond all ques- 
tion, the following firms are believed to have been 
responsible for Maschinenpistole 43 series (MP 43, 
MP 43/1, MP 44, StG 44) weapon assembly at one 
time or another between July 1943 and April 
1945, a period of less than two years. 


afv Schiffer 
ayf ERMA 
bnz = Steyr 
byf Mauser 
ce Sauer 
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fxo —_ Haenel 

Pp Ruhrstahl 
q Unknown 

Tr Sprengstoff 


By comparison, a rather large number of sup- 
pliers was employed to produce components for 
the entire system; that is, the weapon and sup- 
porting accessories. 

From among the firms engaged in final weapon 
assembly, however, by all indications, Haenel, 
ERMA, Mauser, and Steyr appear to have been the 
principal producers. Of further interest regarding 
this matter, in addition to assembling weapons 
from parts furnished by other suppliers, the firms 
in this group are known to have manufactured mis- 
cellaneous parts for the system as well. 

Even though German weapon manufacturers 
had been known to produce parts of varying im- 
portance on a contract basis for other arms firms 
in the years before the war, this activity had 
usually been conducted by one arms firm working 
in conjunction with another arms establishment. 

Consequently, the idea of assembling weapons 
from components made by ordinary industrial 
suppliers was considered to be quite innovative 
at that time. Therefore, in addition to developing 
an entirely new cartridge type and corresponding 
weapon system, two highly significant factors were 
to form an integral part of the overall project. 
These were: 


(A) The use of industrial suppliers having no 
prior arms experience to manufacture 
weapon parts. 

(B) The extensive use of sheet-metal stamp- 
ings with components held together with 
pins, rivets and welding. 


A significant part of the “sheet-metal concept” 
as it was necessary to join the metal stampings, 
spot-welding was used extensively. 

In addition to the obvious advantages of em- 
ploying metal-formed weapon parts as opposed to 
forging and machining, spot-welding was used in 
preference to conventional mechanical fastening 
devices. An effective, economical means of joining 
low carbon steel-sheet metal components, spot- 
welding was quick and required minimal operator 
skill. 

Even though various contemporary accounts 
have labeled German Ordnance as “ultra-conser- 
vative” during this era, the short cartridge weapon 


system represented a highly advanced concept, 
when compared to the methods by which German 
small arms had been previously manufactured. 

A “sheet-metal weapon” in every respect, the 
main frame assembly (the principal part of the 
weapon) served to position and hold the various 
components necessary for operation. 

The main housing, a formed shell in which the 
receiver block was permanently attached, was pro- 
vided with integral ribs pressed directly into the 
walls of the shell to reinforce and, where neces- 
sary, to serve as guides for the reciprocating parts. 

Machined and heat-treated, the alloy steel 
receiver was held within the main housing by 
means of pins and spot-welding in addition to 
forming the sheet metal around the block itself. 
Once assembled, it was impossible to remove the 
receiver block from the housing without destroy- 
ing the weapon. 

The barrel in turn was pressed into the receiver 
and secured by a large pin passing through the 
main housing and receiver block. Though limited 
to ordnance personnel, the barrel could be replaced 
by removing the pin and reversing the assembly 
process. 

The combination firing-system housing and grip 
assembly, also fabricated from pressed metal, was 
hinged to the bottom of the main housing directly 
behind the magazine well and locked at the rear by 
the stock retaining pin. 

As part of the disassembly procedure, by remov- 
ing the spring-assembled pin and withdrawing the 
butt stock assembly from the back of the main 
housing, the firing-system group was free to swing 
open. 

Even though limited access to the firing mecha- 
nism was then possible, with all of the cross-pins 
permanently assembled to the housing, it was vir- 
tually impossible to service individual components 
in a combat environment. 

With primary concern for efficient manufacture 
an obvious consideration, separate parts could be 
repaired by ordnance units working under con- 
trolled conditions. Rather than repairing individual 
parts, the entire firing-system group was originally 
intended to be replaced with a completely new 
unit if problems occurred. 

All aspects of the short cartridge weapon system 
were carefully balanced between controlled manu- 
facturing costs, simplified production, and opti- 
mum performance. 

According to German sources, aside from the 
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108, The “heart” of the short cartridge weapon sys- 
tem. A typical receiver block is shown removed 
from the main housing. Once assembled, it was 
impossible to remove the receiver from the sheet- 
metal housing without destroying the weapon. 


109. Machined and heat-treated, the alloy steel receiver was held within the formed shell (main housing) by means of pins 
and spot-welding in addition to forming the sheet metal around the block itself. 
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110. A sectioned view of the receiver block showing the area in which the barrel was secured (left), the magazine well, and 
the method of machining. 


111. A close view of the assault rifle receiver block clearly illustrates the indentations and pin holes used to position and lock 
the receiver within the sheet-metal housing. 
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112. A comparative view of an MP 43 series bolt assembly having the small semicircular extractor relief (top) and the im- 
proved version as provided with a large diagonal relief beneath the extractor. 


113. A top view of the assault rifle bolts with the extractors removed. Manufactured from an alloy steel, the bolts were 
machined and heat-treated. Although production codes, acceptance stamps, and the weapon serial number were normally 
applied, bolts without manufacturer’s markings (code) have been noted. 
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114. Designed to effectively clear lacquer scrapings and metallic residue left from the steel cartridge cases, the underside of 
the extractor piece was also reshaped in a “plow-form” to direct accumulated residue through the clearance cut. The extrac- 
tors have been removed to provide a comparison. The recess for the ejection port cover is clearly visible. 


115. A top view of the assault rifle bolts, complete with extractors. A source of constant difficulty, properly heat-treated 
extractor springs were essential for trouble-free operation. Except for the machined relief and extractor piece, the bolts are 
identical. 
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116. The combination firing system housing and 
grip assembly, also fabricated from pressed metal, 
was hinged to the bottom of the main receiver 
housing directly behind the magazine well and 
locked at the rear by the stock retaining pin. Perma- 
nently joined by spot-welding at various points, the 
.045-inch-thick sheet metal was approximately 
twice as thick where the metal overlapped. The grip 
pieces have been removed to illustrate the man- 
ner in which the sheet metal was formed. When 
the safety is engaged, the “S” marking is visible (S 
for Sichern, or safe). 


117, An internal view of the firing mechanism. When the selector is pushed to the right, the letter “D” is exposed (D for 
Dauer, or full-automatic fire). The hammer is in the retracted position (cocked). 


118. Another view of the firing mechanism with the hammer resting in a forward position. When the selector is pushed to the 
left, the letter “E” is exposed (E for Einzel, or semiautomatic fire). 
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119. Assault rifle firing system housing as separated 
from the weapon. By design, rather than servicing 
individual parts, the firing system group was origi- 
nally intended to be replaced with a new unit by 
ordnance personnel. When the safety is disengaged, 
the “F” marking is visible (F for Feuer, or fire). 


120. The standard MP 43 series foresight assembly, a casting with minimum machining and a typical muzzle nut (thread 
protector). The specific reason for providing a threaded muzzle, a common feature on the short cartridge weapons, has yet 
to be revealed. 
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121. Another view of the foresight assembly, with the muzzle nut removed from the barrel. Though sight hoods were nor- 
mally provided, they were easily knocked from the tower and lost. 


122. Typical assault rifle handguard. A deeply formed U-shape, the sheet-metal guard snapped in place on the gas cylinder 
tube. This handguard has a blue finish; parkerized handguards were also available. 
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123. A simple stamping retained by a friction fit. The handguard was removed by inserting the takedown tool in one of the 
front holes and pulling down. 


124. A comparative view of the wood and plastic hand grip pieces with mounting screw and retainer as employed with the 
short cartridge weapons. 
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125. A back view of the wood and plastic hand grip pieces. Produced by pressure forming, a production mark (gbm) and year 
of manufacture (1944) appear on the plastic grips. The small recesses served to position the grips on the weapon. From the 
two types, the wood grips were used most frequently. 


126. The rear sight, an adjustable U-notch graduated from 100 to 800 meters in 100-meter increments, was affixed to a 
formed sheet-metal mounting block. Positioned on top of the main housing, the assembly was either riveted or spot-welded 
in place. 
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127. Typical assault rifle ejection port cover. A simple but effective means of preventing foreign matter from entering the 
action, the sheet-metal cover was hinged to the lower right side of the rear sight mounting block. 
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128. The ejection port cover shown in the open position. When the bolt assembly was retracted, the spring-loaded cover, 
working in conjunction with a corresponding relief (semicircular recess) machined into the side of the bolt, snapped open, 
ready for operation. A pointed, spring-loaded plunger engaged a small indentation in the receiver block to hold the cover 
closed. 
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129. Assault rifle buttstock assembly and retaining pin removed from the weapon. A flat form, the stock was manufactured 
from both solid and laminated wood with an overall length of 11.375 inches and a butt thickness of 1.281 inches. While no 
buttplate was provided, the butt was deeply grooved with heavy metal straps used to protect the corners. The weapon serial 
number and acceptance markings were often stamped on the metal attachment as well as the wood. 


130. Right view, assault rifle buttstock assembly. In addition to a large hole for the recoil spring extending 8 inches into the 
stock, a 4-inch deep compartment was drilled into the top of the stock at the rear. Covered by a spring-loaded cap, the trap 
carried the instruction manual, takedown tool, and gas cylinder cleaning brush. Fashioned from solid wood in this case, the 
sling was mounted on the right side. 
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131. Typical assault rifle gas cylinder tube, gas system housing (connector) gas plug and barrel are shown disassembled. A 
formed sheet metal tube, the gas cylinder was provided with reinforcing ribs and reduced diameters which served as internal 
guides for the operating rod. Although barrel lengths appear to have varied slightly, this example has an overall length of 
16.25 inches. The combination barrel support and gas system housing and the gas plug were castings machined only as re- 


quired. 


132. A unique view of the MP 43 series barrel 
clearly illustrates the ramp intended to ease car- 
tridge entry into the chamber, and the clearance 
recess for the extractor. The barrel was pressed into 
the receiver and secured by a large pin passing 
through the main housing and receiver block. 
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difficulties associated with producing an entirely 
new weapon with comparatively new manufac- 
turing techniques, one of the greatest problems 
resulted from the varied use of part suppliers or 
subcontractors. 

Despite the application of rather sophisticated 
methods for controlling the manufacturing process 
at each facility, the greatest difficulty, according 
to reports, arose when components fabricated by 
different sources were not compatible—a problem 
frequently discovered at some point of weapon 
assembly. 

Problems of effective quality control were as 
perplexing to German industry during the 1940s 
as they are to this day, even though trained per- 
sonnel inspected parts according to drawings and 
specifications using measuring instruments, gauges, 
and applicable test procedures. 

When assembled weapons would not func- 
tion properly, as was the case from time to time, 
it was nearly impossible to fix the responsibil- 
ity. 

Consequently, the Heereswaffenamt sought to 
increase production through an ever-expanding 
circle of suppliers. Whenever an additional manu- 
facturer was added to the production program, 
until that firm had clearly demonstrated its ability 
to consistently produce functional parts within 
predetermined limits, the chances for trouble 
increased significantly. 

According to German sources commenting on 
the situation following World War II, however, in 
spite of the manifold problems associated with 
manufacturing the short cartridge system in the 
manner chosen, concensus of opinion was that all 
difficulties associated with producing the assault 


rifle system would have been overcome if sufficient 
time had been available. 

Thus, with Germany beset by shortages of labor, 
materials, and all types of essentials necessary for 
waging a modern war, it is of interest to note that 
assault rifle production attained its highest levels 
at a time when the war was all but lost. As it was 
best stated perhaps: “The advance which the 
Sturmgewehr represented in 1944 was not in the 
nature of an invention, but rather was in taking 
advantage of the state-of-the-arts to combine 
proven design features and new manufacturing 
techniques into a versatile infantry weapon.” 

In keeping with the established practice of 
stamping each weapon with the model designation 
and serial number, the manufacturer’s production 
mark (code) and ordnance acceptance stamp 
(Waffenamt or WaA) were usually applied to the 
various components and the completed weapon. 
A procedural system employed as a form of trace- 
ability or quality control, the WaA number stamps 
were used to show which ordnance inspection 
office had accepted the part or weapon on behalf 
of the German army. 

Comprised of one or more inspection personnel 
working independently of those employed by the 
manufacturer, the ‘Resident Inspection Office” 
(“Wa Abn,” or Abnahme) was directly responsible 
to the Heereswaffenamt for seeing that all ord- 
nance material had been manufactured according 
to specification. 

Though effective in concept perhaps, the less- 
than-consistent application of both the manufac- 
turer’s production code and ordnance acceptance 
markings has not been thoroughly explained at 
present. 


133. The most notable variation in sheet-metal forming. A late production (1945) Maschinenpistole 44 (MP 44) with a main 


reinforcing rib omitted from the receiver housing. 
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134. Close view, 1945 manufacture MP 44 with simplified main housing as noted on some late war MP 44 and StG 44 assault 
rifles. 


135. A typical Maschinenpistole 44 (MP 44) with the sheet-metal receiver housing in standard form. 
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136. Close view, 1944 manufacture MP 44 with standard main housing. 


—— = 6) 
137. A part of the measures intended to facilitate assault rifle production. In some cases, the muzzle threads were omit- 
ted and a simplified foresight assembly replaced the standard mounting block. The weapons are late manufacture MP 44. 


XII 


The Accessory Items 


Developed at Haenel for the short cartridge sys- 
tem, in addition to a form of magazine housing and 
magazine release taken from the MP 38 weapon 
series, the 30-round sheet-metal magazine was an 
adaptation of earlier types used with the Schmeis- 
ser design submachine guns. It was a design evolu- 
tion based directly upon the 30 cartridge, staggered 
column, detachable box magazine developed by 
the Haenel-Schmeisser group for the early MK 42 
prototype machine carbine. 

Whereas the back of the original short cartridge 
prototype magazine had been designed without a 
follower channel (flat-back), as subsequently re- 
designed for use with the “‘limited production” 
Haenel and Walther MKb 42 series, an integral 
follower channel was added to the rear of the new 
magazines. Intended primarily as a cartridge fol- 
lower extension guide, the formed channel also 
added considerable strength to the entire maga- 
zine. 

Unlike the Haenel weapon, however, the Walther 
MKb design included an internal bolt-catch mecha- 
nism working in conjunction with the magazine 
follower extension to provide a last-round stop. 
When the last cartridge was fired, the bolt assembly 
remained open in the retracted position. Though 
fully interchangeable, magazines having the hold- 
open device were originally manufactured for issue 
with the Walther MKb 42(W) weapon system. 

Apart from eliminating the follower projection 
in final form and with only minor differences 
between manufacturers, the same 30-round maga- 
zine would serve as standard issue with the entire 
short cartridge weapon series. 
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Fabricated entirely from pressed metal, the 
magazine box was formed in separate halves with 
a form of continuous seam-welding joining the 
two pieces together. A formed plate, in turn, was 
spot-welded to each side of the sheet-metal box 
to provide stops and a locking notch for the maga- 
zine catch. 

The cartridge follower, also made of formed 
sheet metal, and the follower spring were con- 
tained within the magazine by a removable floor 
plate. By removing the plate, the follower assembly 
could be readily removed for inspection or clean- 
ing purposes. 

As the magazine group was intended to serve as 
a firing support in the prone position, both the 
magazine and magazine housing were provided 
with ample reinforcing ribs. 

An integral part of the main receiver housing, 
the magazine well was positioned directly ahead of 
the firing-system group with the mag release 
located on the lower left side. A large diameter 
button, the combination spring-loaded mag release 
and magazine catch was permanently assembled to 
the weapon during manufacture and could not 
be removed. 

For weapon-loading purposes, a magazine was 
simply inserted from beneath the housing until it 
was heard to “click” into position. By pressing 
the mag release button, the magazine could then be 
withdrawn from the housing. Although it was not 
possible to load a magazine while it was inserted 
in the weapon, once removed, a stripper clip guide 
was utilized to facilitate magazine loading. 

A unique accessory issued with each weapon, 
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138. The model markings illustrated were taken 
directly from the short cartridge magazines and 
present an accurate progression of nomenclature MKb 
changes from late 1942 through the end of 1944. t ED 
The small arrows point to the top of the magazine MP 43 


in each case. 
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139. Standard short cartridge magazine shown disassembled for cleaning and inspection. According to maintenance instruc- 
tions, “Whenever possible magazines should be emptied, disassembled, cleaned of rust and dirt inside and outside, and 
checked for damage; magazine springs should be checked for tension.” 
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140. Typical 30-round, staggered column, detachable box magazines as intended for the short cartridge weapon system. The 
markings show a progression in model designation from MKb 42 through MP 44. 


141. An MKb 42 magazine as manufactured for 
issue with the Walther MKb 42(W) weapon system. 
An early variation, the magazine bears a commercial 
logo of unknown origin. 
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142. Right view of the MKb 42 magazine. An ex- 
tremely early variation provided with an integral 
follower extension (last round stop) for the Walther 
MKb action. The magazine has a commercial quality 
blue finish. 


143. A comparison between the early magazine as intended for the Walther MKb (left) and a standard version. The follower 
extension can be seen directly above the channel. 
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144. A top view of the early MKb 42 magazine 
showing the follower extension as it projects into 
the channel at the back of the magazine. 


145. Standard magazine follower (left) and the 
early version with the last round stop (extension). 
A formed part of the cartridge follower, the small 
projection is .195 inches wide and .875 inches long, 
with an inclined base to prevent binding in the fol- 
lower channel. Except for the extension, both maga- 
zine followers are identical and fully interchange- 
able. 
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146. A top view of the standard magazine follower provides an effective comparison. 
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147. Typical 30-round short cartridge magazine 
with MP 43 marking and blue finish. 
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148. Typical 30-round short cartridge magazine 
with MP 44 marking and parkerized finish. 
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149. Although most short cartridge magazines were joined together by seam-welding and appear to be the same, subtle dif- 
ferences in both welding and weld finishing can be detected. 
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150. An example of late war metal finishing. The MP 44 magazines (left to right) were parkerized, left unfinished (bare 
metal), or finished in blue. 
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151. An StG 44 magazine as manufactured in 
Czechoslovakia after the war. A design improve- 
ment intended to simplify and strengthen the maga- 
zine. In addition to the lower reinforcing rib, rather 
than forming and joining separate halves, the back 
of the magazine was closed by spot-welding a sepa- 
rate piece of formed metal in place. 
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according to the instruction manual (D1854/3) the 
magazine loader (Magazinfuller) was employed in 
the following manner: 


Filling the Magazines 


Check to see that the magazines are clean and 
undamaged before filling. 


Slide the magazine loader into the magazine 
guide rib. 


Place a stripper clip with 5 cartridges in the 
magazine loader guide. 


Press the cartridges into the magazine either 
with the thumb of the right hand, or by push- 
ing them against a table-top or similar surface. 
The magazine can also be hand-filled with 
individual cartridges, but when using this 
method make certain that the cartridges seat 
correctly in the magazine. 


Push down the column of cartridges several 
times with the thumb until the cartridges feel 
like they are sliding smoothly. 


This magazine loader was an integral part of the 
weapon system, aside from minimal difficulties 
attributed to “weak follower springs” and “‘trans- 
portation damage” during early MKb weapon trials 
in Russia. So far as it is known, as long as the short 
cartridge magazines were given reasonable care in 
handling and maintenance, the Haenel magazine 
design was to prove entirely satisfactory in a com- 
bat environment. 

Even though the magazine had filled an ord- 
nance requirement by serving as a weapon sup- 
port, with the magazine extending nearly 8 inches 
from the bottom of the housing, it was virtually 
impossible to fire the weapon from cover under 
certain conditions according to various accounts. 

Even though abbreviated assault rifle magazines 
with varying cartridge capacities have been noted, 
apart from bonafide examples of special 10-round 
short cartridge magazines used for test purposes 
with experimental weapons during World War II, 
shortened assault rifle magazines must be viewed 
with some reservation. So far as it is known, maga- 
zines in modified form were never adopted or 
issued for German service use with the short car- 
tridge system. 

With magazine form and size determined by the 
physical characteristics of a given cartridge, as 
developed for the 7.9 x 33mm Kurz Patrone in this 


case, a 30-round capacity produced an overall 
magazine length of 10.25 inches and a weight of 
just over two pounds fully loaded. With allowance 
for cartridge taper, the back of the magazine was 
somewhat wider than the front, while the entire 
magazine was slightly curved to facilitate feeding. 

Although a wide variety of model designations 
and manufacturer’s production marks (codes) will 
be observed on magazines produced for this 
weapon system, there are exceptions for finish, 
markings, and minor manufacturing variances per- 
taining to visual differences in welding techniques. 
A random sampling of magazines produced for the 
entire series (that is, MKb through StG) indicates 
a consistency in dimension, metal forming, metal 
thickness, and overall general appearance. 

Therefore, despite subtle differences noted on 
some early MKb and late StG magazines, the maga- 
zines employed with the short cartridge weapons 
were virtually identical for the most part. 

The model markings illustrated in this chapter 
were taken directly from the magazines, and pre- 
sent an accurate progression of nomenclature 
changes as they took place from late 1942 through 
the end of 1944. 

Of further interest are those magazines having 
the original model designation “‘lined-out” or com- 
pletely obliterated with another substituted in 
turn, a crude practice used to alter model markings 
on weapons as well. In view of normal marking 
practice, however, it is likely that such activity 
was carried out on a localized basis without official 
sanction. 

The manufacturer’s production marks (codes) 
as further noted, were also recorded as they appear 
on the magazine box, cartridge follower, and floor 
plate. Although some magazines appear to have 
been fabricated by one supplier, other magazines 
will have a different code marking on each separate 
component. 

Regardless of their marking and origin, however, 
from all indications, the various parts were fully 
interchangeable from one magazine to another: 


aqr fxo qlv 
ayf gqm qlw 
bte jvd qlx 
CHN kur qnw 
cxt qlt tby 


In addition to magazines having the typical 
blue finish (perhaps the most frequently encoun- 
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152. Right view, post-war StG 44 magazine show- 
ing the Czech markings and year of manufacture 
(1946). Even though Czechoslovakia was known to 
have continued manufacturing various forms of Ger- 
man military hardware after 1945, in this case, late 
war StG 44 marked magazines of German origin are 
known to exist. 


Pi 


153. Standard “ball” 7.9mm short cartridges with a typical 5-round stripper clip (charger). 
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154, Sturmgewehr 44 (StG 44) magazine with 7.9mm Kurz ammunition and short cartridge magazine loader (magazinfuller). 
An accessory item issued with each weapon, the simple device was used to facilitate magazine loading. 
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155. A single piece of formed sheet metal .050 inches thick, 3 inches long, and .630 inches wide, the magazine loader and 
S-round charger are shown ready for use. 
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156. A top view of a typical assault rifle magazine 
with cartridges in place ready for use. 
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157. A well-used combat veteran with finish worn thin. The Maschinenpistole 44 is shown complete with matching MP 44 
marked magazine, leather rifle sling, and original muzzle cover (Mundungskappe MP). The magazine was simply inserted 
into the housing until an audible “click” was heard. 


158. A view of the assault rifle magazine well showing the opening for the magazine, the underside of the bolt, and the 
follower channel recess. 
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159. A comparison of magazine release buttons. The MP 43 (top) was fitted with the knurled surface type, while the MP 44 
has the raised-ring version. There were also two mag catch variations with spot-welding used to fabricate one, and machine 
forming for the other. 
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tered surface finish), the short cartridge magazines 
were also parkerized, parkerized without color dye, 
and painted with a type of black enamel. Various 
magazines from among the last manufactured were 
also left unfinished (bare metal). 

Along with the standard magazine issue con- 
sisting of six 30-round magazines, a full comple- 
ment of supporting accessories were issued with 
the weapons in keeping with German military prac- 
tice. 

A right and left set of carrying pouches (Maga- 
zintaschen) with compartments for six (6) maga- 
zines gave a cartridge-carrying capacity of 180 
rounds, plus whatever loose ammunition and extra 
magazines the rifleman could appropriate. 

Although magazine carriers for the early MKb 
prototype weapons appear to have been fashioned 
entirely from leather, a form similar to those fur- 
nished with the MP 38/40 submachine guns, 
typical mag pouches issued with the short car- 
tridge system were made primarily of heavy 
canvas (Segeltuch) in a multiplicity of field colors. 
Sections, straps, and belt loops were made from 
leather or synthetic material similar in appearance 
to leather. 

With the weapon model designation stamped on 
a leather part or applied with black marking ink 
to the canvas, the MKb 42, MP 44, and StG 44 
markings have been found on surviving short car- 


160. The business end of an assault rifle. The Ger- 
man infantryman sighting an MP 43/1 during winter 
action. Even though the magazine had filled an ord- 
nance requirement by serving as a support, it was 
virtually impossible to fire the weapon from cover 
under certain conditions. 


tridge magazine pouches with production codes 
noted as follows: 


beb gaq Ojx 
cww gmo oxm 


For normal field care, the general-purpose clean- 
ing kit (Reinigungsgerat 34) was employed for 
maintaining the bore as well as for routine oiling. 

As a precautionary measure, the parts most 
susceptible to breakage (that is, the firing pin, 
extractor, extractor pin, and extractor spring) 
were included as spare parts. Held by a small 
bag made of canvas or rubberized fabric, the 
replacement parts were carried in a narrow side 
pocket located on the right magazine pouch. 

A small instruction booklet, often referenced 
as the “butt trap manual,” was rolled tightly and 
carried in the butt stock trap along with the take- 
down tool and the gas cylinder cleaning brush. 

The stripper clip guide, or magazine loader, was 
also carried in a side pocket on the left magazine 
pouch in this case. 

With regard to the accessory pockets, although 
most pouches were apparently manufactured with 
separate pockets placed on opposite sides as pre- 
viously described, matching magazine pouches 
(right and left set) were made with only one side 
pocket. 
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To prevent dirt and foreign matter from entering 
the barrel, one or more snap-on muzzle covers were 
included with the equipment. 

Manufactured from rubber or a synthetic com- 
position, two different types were utilized with 
this system. The original form (that is, the cover 
designed to fit directly over the muzzle nut [Mun- 
dungskappe MP]) and the standard K98k rifle type 


161. The Maschinenpistole 44 (MP 44) “Instruc- 
tions for use” booklet D1854/3 (3 June 1944). 
Often referenced as the butt trap manual, the small 
booklet (4 inches long, 2 3/4 inches wide) was 
rolled tightly and carried in the butt stock trap 


along with the takedown tool and the gas cylinder = 


cleaning brush. 


Bild 2: MP 44 und Magazin, rum Reinigcn ouseinandergesommes 


provided for the late-production barrels made 
without muzzle threads (Mundungskappe 98 fur 
StG 44). 

Regardless of the type used, however, the 
muzzle covers could be fired through in an emer- 
gency situation. 

For carrying the weapon, a standard leather or 
tayon-type (acetate fiber) rifle sling was employed. 
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Bild 3: MP 44, Zubehir 


162. An excerpt from the Maschinenpistole 44 butt trap manual. The illustrations read (left to right), “MP 44 and Magazine 


Disassembled for Cleaning” and “MP 44 Accessories.” 
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163. The standard “takedown tool” used to disassemble the weapon for cleaning. According to the instruction manual, 
“Insert the grooved end of the tool in one of the front holes in the handguard to pull the guard down and off. Use the tool to 
unscrew the gas plug.” Finished with a blue or parkerized coating, the steel tool was approximately .235 inches in diameter 
and 3.671 inches in length. 


int 


164. Another view of the takedown tool as used to 
remove the gas cylinder plug. The tool was carried 
in the butt trap with the gas cylinder cleaning brush. 
Although most plugs were provided with the hole, 
late manufacture gas plugs were also produced with- 
out the takedown hole. 
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165. A part of the equipment issue, a small bag 
(6.89 inches long, 2.2 inches wide) made of canvas 
or rubberized fabric was used to hold a spare firing 
pin, extractor, extractor pin and spring. 
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166. While exactly the same in content as the MP 44 version, the Sturmgewehr 44 (StG 44) instruction booklet (D1854/3) 
was revised in December 1944 to reflect the change in weapon nomenclature. 
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167. A heavy leather magazine pouch (magazintasche) believed to have been intended for use with the early Maschinenkara- 
biner 42 (MKb 42) system. Unlike the later versions, there was only space for two magazines in this carrier. 
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168. A back view of the early leather magazine carrier showing the belt loops and shoulder strap connecting ring. There are 
no markings on this pouch. 
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169. An early production MKb magazine carrier. 
A right pouch (rechte tasche) made of canvas (blue- 
gray) with various leather parts (black). Although 
separate compartment covers were common, single 
flaps were also used on early pouches. 


170. A back view of the MKb 42 pouch, showing 
the leather belt loops and “D” ring. The belt loop 
(left) is stamped MKb 42, while the production 
code and year (oxm 43) appears on the other. 
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171. Typical German assault rifle magazine pouches (magazintaschen) with “Y” strap support suspenders. Manufactured 
from web, canvas, or canvas duck material, leather was also used for compartment covers, straps, belt loops, and reinforcing 
purposes. A spare parts bag and gas cylinder cleaning brush are also shown. 


172. Late manufacture (1945) Sturmgewehr 44 
(StG 44) assault rifle magazine pouches, a medium- 
gray canvas with brown leather parts. An adjustable 
strap (top) was positioned behind the back to pre- 
vent pouches with fully loaded magazines from slid- 
ing together on the waist belt. The narrow pocket 
located on the right pouch held the spare parts bag. 
The small pocket on the left pouch carried the mag- 
azine loader. 
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173. A close view of the Sturmgewehr 44 marking stamped on the belt loop. In addition to use of the StG 44 designation, 
MP 44 marked pouches from 1945 have been noted as well. 


174. In addition to the model designation, the production code and year of manufacture was usually stamped into the 
leather or applied to the fabric with black ink. In this case, “‘ojx 45” and the acceptance stamp as they appear on a belt loop. 


175. An alternate view of the StG 44 mag pouches 
showing the waist belt loops and “D” rings for 
connecting the support suspenders. The loops were 
positioned to angle the mag pouches on the waist 
belt. A measure intended to facilitate magazine 
removal. 
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176. Variant assault rifle magazine carrier. A right pouch (rechte tasche) with fabric closure straps and minimal use of 
leather. Although mag pouches for the short cartridge weapons were essentially the same, minor variations are considered 
common. 


177. Late production assault rifle magazine carrier. 
A measure intended to conserve leather, a material 
in short supply. The belt loops and various connect- 
ing straps were made of a rayon type (acetate fiber) 
synthetic material. 
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178. Another example of short cartridge magazine carrier. A left pouch (link tasche) from 1944 with the production mark 
applied in black ink (bcb 44). Even though right and left pouches were normally issued together, from all indications, single 
pouches were also issued during the last months of the war. 


XIII 


Assault Rifle 
Developments 


Introduction of the MP 43 series had placed an 
additional strain on German manufacturing facili- 
ties. In addition to improvements to the weapon 
based on simplified manufacturing techniques, 
the Heereswaffenamt had further sought to re- 
design and modify the action to eliminate the more 
complex parts by changing the system to a modi- 
fied, retarded, or simple blow-back form of opera- 
tion. 

In the process of developing simplified actions, 
as a matter of course, devices such as pressure 
locks, gas absorption systems and delay devices 
were also experimented with but never adopted. 

It is known that Mauser (byf), Haenel (fxo), 
Gustloff (dfb), Spreewerk (cyq), Grossfuss (bpr), 
ERMA (ayf), and Steyr (bnz) were among the 
firms participating in the development of a simpli- 
fied Sturmgewehr (assault rifle). Though limited 
by comparison, various firms were also involved 
in the design and development of sub-system com- 
ponents such as flash eliminators, muzzle brakes, 
and compensators for the short cartridge weapons. 

With attention to weapon design, however, even 
with the participation of several well-known Ger- 
man arms firms, it is not known whether the 
Heereswaffenamt had established specific design 
requirements for a “‘simplified’’ weapon system 
in this case. 

Nevertheless, where weapons and basic informa- 
tion have survived, it is interesting to note that the 
short cartridge weapons designed or produced 
under this influence were to share common charac- 
teristics from the Maschinenpistole 43 (MP 43) 
series. The most notable were to include the same 
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magazine, similar forms of butt stock, the sighting 
system, and a pistol-grip firing-system assembly 
with internal hammer and select-fire option. 

With basic operating systems leaning toward gas 
or retarded blow-back, the weapons made exten- 
sive use of sheet metal fabricated by basic forming 
and stamping techniques. 

The C.G. Haenel firm in Suhl, in conjunction 
with Hugo Schmeisser, had developed an entirely 
new short cartridge weapon, an activity said to 
have begun during the latter part of 1944. A sim- 
plified design referenced by the Haenel organiza- 
tion as the “Maschinenpistole 45” (MP 45), the 
new weapon was basically the same as the earlier 
Schmeisser design, but relied on even greater use of 
sheet metal, simple fabricating methods, and inex- 
pensive components. 

A selective-fire prototype weapon based directly 
on the MP 43 series, the translating bolt and gas- 
operating system of the MP 43 was employed, but 
inverted, with the gas piston and bolt carrying sys- 
tem positioned below the barrel. Also known as 
the StG 45(H), the Haenel Sturmgewehr made 
further use of the early MKb 42(H) direct-release 
firing system and the standard “push through” 
selector arrangement for changing from single shot 
to automatic fire. 

Even though post-war disclosures have indicated 
that engineering drawings and weapon parts had 
been actually produced, beyond hand-fabricating 
an unknown number of weapons for evaluation 
purposes, the fate of this system has not been 
revealed. 

While not a part of efforts to simplify the overall 
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179. Experimental short cartridge weapon converted to blow-back operation at the Gustloff Werke. An MP 43/1 in modified 
form, the unique prototype system served to prove the blow-back principle could be employed with the 7.9mm Kurz car- 
tridge. 


180. A front view of the experimental blow-back 
weapon. The cylindrical gas trap, a cuplike device 
attached to the muzzle end of the control rod, 
acted as a pneumatic buffer to dampen the action to 
a practical operating level. 


181. An alternate view of the gas trap assembly. 
The original gas vent was closed by placing a sleeve 
over the barrel at that point. Though formed as a 
bayonet lug, a bayonet or similar attachment would 
not clear the large muzzle cup. A purely experimen- 
tal variation, the unique weapon was not intended 
for field use. 
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system, a series of experimental weapons was pro- 
duced in limited quantity at the Haenel plant 
during 1943. Based on modified versions of the 
then-emerging MP 43/1, the weapons were number- 
stamped in an experimental series (Versuch 
Modell). 

Believed to have reflected recommended changes 
based on early combat trials, the experimental 
series was known to display variations in design 
that were not incorporated into regular production 
weapons. 

Apart from Versuch Modell 9 (V9), that is, 
experimental model No. 9 described below, the 
form taken by the other weapons in this series has 
not been revealed. 

Though identical in operation to the standard 
weapons, the regular cocking handle was removed 
from the operating rod and reassembled to a spe- 
cial sheet-metal cover. An integral part of the 
cover, the new cocking handle came in contact 
with a matching cutout in the modified operating 
rod-carrying piece inside the housing. 

Designed to effectively eliminate the long open- 
ing in the side of the weapon, the sliding cover was 
guided by narrow slots placed in the upper part of 
the receiver housing. 

In response to field complaints concerning sight 
positioning, as a part of the overall evaluations, 
the foresight assembly was moved from the end of 
the barrel and placed on a special inclined base at 
the top of the combination gas cylinder and barrel 
support. The rear sight base in turn was reposi- 
tioned further back on the main housing. 

Even though the lateral height of the sight axis 
was lowered to 2.2 inches, as compared to 2.5 
inches on a standard weapon, the distance between 
the foresight and the back sight would remain the 
same. 


At the Gustloff Werke (Suhl), chief designer 
Karl Barnitzke was given the responsibility of 
converting the existing MP 43 design to a blow- 
back operation. 

While no specific date has been assigned to the 
beginning of this project, it is believed that work 
had started during late 1943. Although Barnitzke 
had stated that he had worked on several modifica- 
tions of the MP 43, one design has been confirmed 
as the blow-back conversion discussed here. 

With an MP 43/1 selected as the base weapon 
for the experiment, the blow-back modification 
was achieved as follows. According to Karl Bar- 
nitzke: 


When compared to the standard 9mm car- 
tridge, it was obvious that the more power- 
ful Kurz cartridge would present problems 
if movement of the recoiling parts were not 
slowed sufficiently. 


Consequently, the first attempt to simplify 
the mechanism of the MP 43 design by means 
of the blow-back modification would include 
the use of a gas buffer. 


The barrel and gas cylinder shield, the gas 
block, the piston and breech block assembly 
were removed from the standard weapon. 


The gas vent in the barrel was closed by 
assembling a sleeve over the barrel at that 
point. Without drilling a new vent, the sleeve 
was intended to serve as a bearing for a new 
“control” rod. 


The normal piston rod was replaced with a 
longer small diameter rod which extended 
to the muzzle. A cylindrical gas trap was 


182. One of the experimental short cartridge weapons produced by Haenel in 1943. A modified MP 43/1 (Versuch Modell 9) 


was used to evaluate proposed design changes. 
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attached to the muzzle end of the rod. The 
locking lug on the underside of the bolt was 
ground off. On firing, the gas cylinder on the 
operating rod would fill with combustion 
gases, thrusting the cylinder and rod forward 
at the same time that pressure on the bolt 
face was causing blow-back. The cylinder 
trap, therefore, acted as a pneumatic buffer 
which slowed and dampened the action to a 
practical operating level. 


A purely experimental variation not intended 
for field use, the unique weapon served to prove 
the blow-back principle could be employed with 
the 7.9mm Kurz Patrone. 

A major weapon manufacturer was also known 
to have produced a prototype ‘Maschinenkara- 
biner” for the standard service cartridge. While 
active with a variety of weapon development proj- 
ects, whether the Gustloff firm also conducted 
work on an original short cartridge MKb as sug- 
gested is as yet unconfirmed. 

Also categorized among “unconfirmed activi- 
ties,” the Spreewerk, a metal-fabricating firm based 
in Berlin, having emerged as a prime contractor for 
MP 38 series submachine gun parts, was also 
reported to have participated in the short cartridge 
weapon program during the closing months of 
World War II. According to a post-war Allied intel- 
ligence survey: 


Their activities in developing a simplified 
machine carbine though limited, are believed 
to have been conducted on an independent 
basis without official sanction. 


With the nature of the Spreewerk design 
remaining unknown, the possibility exists that 
no specimens were ever fabricated. 


This development, however, apparently did 
not proceed to the point where the Wa Pruf 2 
moved to place a formal contract with the 
subject firm. 


Although it would appear that the subject mat- 
ter in this study has been equally divided between 
what is known and what is unknown, by way of 
partial explanation, one must note that German 
small arms manufacturers and industrial suppliers 
were both given to designing and developing 
weapon systems under formal contract as well as 
on an independent basis for the various branches of 


the Wehrmacht—a highly complex process at best. 

As circumstances have dictated, a preponder- 
ance of surviving German and Allied documents 
frequently make only casual reference to a specific 
firm and its activities. Even though it can be safely 
concluded that the organization in question was 
involved with a particular facet of weapon devel- 
opment or manufacture, the details and the extent 
of its participation will unfortunately perhaps 
never be fully revealed. 

The firm of Grossfuss in Dobeln, an industrial 
supplier producing the MG 42 light machine gun, 
was also responsible for developing a simplified 
retarded blow-back breech mechanism for the 
short cartridge. 

A selective-fire weapon fabricated from sheet 
metal, the “Sturmgewehr Grossfuss” (StG Gross- 
fuss), was essentially a gas-actuated retarded blow- 
back system with a fixed barrel. Said to follow the 
“Blish Principle,” the Grossfuss method of opera- 
tion was basically described as follows: 


Gas was tapped from a vent beneath the bar- 
rel directly ahead of the chamber. With the 
gas being diverted to load a locking plug 
situated below the bolt, the plug was driven 
into a cutout located beneath the bolt. 
The delay or retarding effect follows the 
principle that closure depends upon the adhe- 
sion of the locking plug, bolt, and receiver 
surfaces. When pressure on the face of the 
bolt builds, the lock is broken and the cycle 
continues with the locking plug withdrawn 
into its cavity. 


It is an independent development dating from 
1944. Even though Grossfuss had earned an excel- 
lent reputation with the Heereswaffenamt as a 
result of its development efforts with the MG 42 
light machine gun and examples of its assault rifle 
were reportedly exhibited to members of the influ- 
ential Waffenkommission (Weapons Commission or 
WK), no service testing seems to have ever taken 
place due to an apparent lack of interest by the Wa 
Pruf 2. 

Despite official recognition as being both 
“simple and unique,” however, so far as has been 
determined, no more than a few Grossfuss StG 
were ever produced. 

Among the most active companies with Maschin- 
enpistole 43 series weapon production, both 
ERMA and Steyr, in addition to serving as prime 
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183. Prototype Haenel Sturmgewehr StG 45(H), an example of late war efforts to field a simplified assault rifle. The Haenel 
system made increased use of sheet metal and basic production techniques. 
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184. Grossfuss experimental breech mechanism (Sturmgewehr Grossfuss). A gas-actuated, retarded blow-back action devel- 
oped for the Kurz Patrone. Although prototype weapons were fabricated, no examples are known to have survived the war. 


contractors, were also known to have designed 
separate versions of assault rifle based on the 
7.9mm Kurz Patrone. Beyond acknowledged devel- 
opment, however, it is not known whether proto- 
type weapons were actually fabricated by either 
firm. 

The vast Mauser organization, on the other 
hand, involved with an extensive “in-house” 
weapon development program, had advanced a 
promising short cartridge weapon near the point 
of formal acceptance as the war was drawing to a 
close. 

A direct outgrowth of an early short cartridge 
prototype system began as the ‘Maschinenkara- 
biner Gerat 06.” As modified and refined over an 
extended period, the Mauser design, a product of 
Mauser’s “‘Light Weapons Development Group” 
(Abteilung 37), was reportedly slated for official 


adoption under the designation of “Sturmgewehr 
45(M).” 

Considered by some factions as the replace- 
ment for the Maschinenpistole 43 series, the 
sheet-metal weapons were also fabricated by simple 
forming and stamping techniques. 

Despite tacit approval, however, from all indica- 
tions, development of the StG 45(M) had not been 
completed when the Wehrmacht capitulated. 

Apart from efforts to introduce a simplified 
weapon system, development intended to enhance 
the performance of the short cartridge weapons 
would include experiments with various attach- 
ments intended to minimize muzzle flash and to 
control muzzle rise during automatic fire. 

Whereas the consideration of muzzle brakes or 
compensators in this case seems to have been a 
part of routine development, the application of a 
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185. An experimental attachment, the combination muzzle brake and compensator was designed to control muzzle rise and 
reduce recoil. Fabricated in three sections, the unit was three inches long and one-and-one-half inches in diameter. Intended 
ostensibly for the MP 43/1, the muzzle coupling was provided with corresponding threads. While details remain obscure, 


the device was evaluated at Aberdeen Proving Ground (APG) after the war. 


flash eliminator (Mundungsdampfer) can be 
traced to early short cartridge weapon trials on the 
eastern front where adverse criticism drew official 
attention to what was considered “excessive 
muzzle flash” during night firing: 


The muzzle flash could be observed with ease 
up to 350 meters. The actual flash was of a 
pronounced cone shape, extending some 
150mm from the muzzle. There was also 
considerable sparking from both the muzzle 
and ejection opening. 


While it is recognized that such experiments 
were conducted on an ongoing basis through the 
course of the war, beyond the devices detailed 
here, it is not known what direction was taken by 
this form of development. 

Aside from field-testing, however, neither flash 
eliminators, muzzle brakes, nor compensators 
were adopted for any of the short cartridge weap- 
ons. 

An interesting device included among the weap- 
ons and materiel recovered at the Rheinmetall- 
Borsig plant at Sommerda in 1945 was a flash 
eliminator designed expressly for the Maschinen- 
pistole 43 series, detailed in Technical Intelligence 
Report No. 11 by 21 Army Group: 


Flash Eliminator for MP 43 


This flash eliminator, which is attached to the 
MP 43 in the same manner as the Schiess- 
becher consists of a truncated cone pointing 
rearwards. The cone is spot-welded into the 
Schiessbecher attachment. Inside the cone, 
welded longitudinally to the sides are 8 
steel gas cooling plates, set to point radially 
towards the center, leaving a bullet exit 
opening of 11 mm. 


The designer stated that, working on the 
theory that flash at the muzzle is caused by 
the hot expanding gases coming into contact 
with the air, the gas cooling plates disperse 
and cool the gases immediately after they 
have left the muzzle and thus prevent muzzle 
flash. 


Of further interest, a 1945 manufacture Sturm- 
gewehr 44 (StG 44) assault rifle, a part of the 
RSAF study collection at Enfield Lock (England), 
was recovered in Germany following the war with 
an experimental compensator attached to the 
barrel. 

Intended to utilize escaping gas to control 
muzzle rise, the special device completely re- 
placed the standard foresight mounting block on 
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186. A 1945 manufacture StG 44 assault rifle (MP 44 overstamped StG 44) with experimental compensator. In order to 
utilize escaping gas to control muzzle rise, gas exhaust was directed upward through holes placed in the outer ring. 
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187. The assault rifle compensator shown disassembled for inspection. A self-contained unit, the muzzle attachment com- 


pletely replaced the standard foresight assembly. 


the assault rifle barrel. 

A simple apparatus having four lines of three 
small holes drilled in the center of each rifling 
groove, the gas exhaust was directed upward 
through four holes placed in each side of the outer 
ring at a 60-degree angle. 

Readily attached and retained by a threaded 
muzzle ferrule, a modified foresight assembly 
was fitted to the outer ring of the compensator 
at the same relative position. 

Whereas the reasons for employing a flash 


eliminator with this weapon system were self- 
evident, if not entirely valid, the contemplated 
application of special devices with the purpose 
of reducing recoil and muzzle rise has not been 
adequately explained. 

Though unconfirmed, experts believe that 
German experiments in this vein, particularly 
as applied to automatic and semiautomatic shoul- 
der arms firing the standard 7.9 x 57mm cartridge, 
were a matter of routine development. 
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188, An experimental flash eliminator designed for the Maschinenpistole 43 weapon series. This interesting device was 
included among the weapons and materiel recovered at the Rheinmetall-Borsig plant at Sommerda in 1945. 


189. Mauser Sturmgewehr 45(M) roller-locked breech mechanism under development when the war ended. 
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190. Prototype Mauser assault rifle Gerat 06H, considered by some factions as the replacement for the MP 43 series. The 
short cartridge weapon was reportedly headed for adoption as the Sturmgewehr 45(M). 


XIV 


German Automatic 
Rifles 


In addition to developing a satisfactory semi- 
automatic rifle (selbstladegewehr) for general ser- 
vice use, official efforts were further directed 
toward designing and producing a selective-fire 
weapon (automatic rifle) chambered for the 7.9 
x 57mm service cartridge. 

Considered by some factions as an alternative 
to accepting the short cartridge system, the quest 
for an acceptable automatic weapon based on the 
long cartridge would parallel short cartridge 
weapon development through most of the war. It 
is interesting to note that various German arms 
firms, in some cases, were actually engaged in 
developing both weapon types on a simultaneous 
basis. 

So far as the machine rifles were concerned, 
however, there appears to have been two separate 
trends of development. These were machine rifles 
based on modified or converted semiautomatic 
rifles, and those weapons brought to fruition as 
a new design. 

A part of the original efforts to match Soviet 
weapons, experimental variations of 7.9 x 57mm 
selective-fire machine rifles were based on the 
newly developed Walther design Gewehr 43 (G43) 
selbstladegewehr, or self-loading rifle system. 

Believed to represent erstwhile efforts to field a 
conventional selective-fire rifle in the shortest 
possible time, the unusual weapons from all indi- 
cations were part of an accelerated program 
designed to equip German line troops with weap- 
ons that would “equal or surpass” the Soviet 
Simonov and Tokarev full-automatic and semi- 
automatic rifles confronting the Wehrmacht on 


the Eastern Front. 

Despite only marginal combat effectiveness, 
from all accounts, the Russian automatic rifles 
were said to have had a profound effect on the 
course of German small arms development during 
the early stages of the war. 

Even though performance tests involving the 
early German machine rifles are known to have 
taken place prior to the end of 1942, there is 
nothing to indicate whether development in this 
particular form was conducted on an independent 
basis or by specification at the direction of the 
Heereswaffenamt. 

Nevertheless, with examples of the then- 
emerging Gewehr 43 semiautomatic rifle serving 
as a practical conversion platform and in view of 
Walther’s involvement with the selbstladegewehr 
system, it is believed (though unsubstantiated) 
that the Walther firm of Zella-Mehlis (ac) was a 
major participant in this program. 

Evaluated at Aberdeen Proving Ground (APG) 
following World War II, various examples of long 
cartridge German automatic rifles dating from this 
period were based on weapons of Walther origin. 

Although complete details of German testing 
during 1942 remain undisclosed, captured Model 
1936 Simonov (AVS) selective-fire automatic 
rifles are known to have served as test and compari- 
son items during trials between the Soviet variants 
and the experimental German machine rifles. 

Convinced that this system would provide 
nothing more than an “increased consumption of 
ammunition,” Adolf Hitler was said to have voiced 
his opposition to the Gewehr 43 machine rifle 
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191. This original Heereswaffenamt photo (November 1942) is one of the earliest known illustrations of the Selbstlade- 
gewehr 43 system. Shown in transitional configuration with a Gewehr 41 receiver, an experimental “bell jar” flash suppres- 
sor is attached to the threaded muzzle. Note the bolt handle on the right side of the assembly, selector-lever above the trigger 
guard at the stock line (full and semiautomatic fire), and 25-round light machine gun magazine (MG 13 Dreyse) with 10- 
round modified LMG magazine separate. 


192. A standard cartridge (7.9 x 57mm) Gewehr 43 in conventional form with selectordever for full and semiautomatic fire. 
Note the recoil-absorbing butt attachment, and modified LMG magazine (10-round). The weapon has a 21.75 -inch barrel. 
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193. Semiautomatic Karabiner 43 (K43) with experimental cylindrical flash hider. According to German Ordnance docu- 
ments: “Through experiments with the most varied conical and cylindrical forms and spiral-formed gas sluices, it was deter- 
mined that the most effective flash suppressor for the Karabiner 43 is a conical attachment, whereby the cone angle amounts 
to 14° and the length amounts to 5Smm.” Such devices were not known to have reached production status, however. 
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194. A “Walther Experimental” transitional Gewehr 43 with Gewehr 41 receiver assembly. A prototype weapon, the Walther 
“G43(W)” is fitted with a selector-lever for full and semiautomatic fire, and 25-round Dreyse MG 13 LMG magazine. The 
barrel length is 19.75 inches. 


195. German Ordnance experimental semiautomatic Gewehr 43 modified to fire 7.62 x 54R (Russian) service ammunition 
with removable 10-round Tokarev magazine. Note the absence of a front sight assembly. The barrel length was cited as 21.75 
inches. 
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196. Gewehr 43 adapted to use the 7.9mm Kurz Patrone (short cartridge) assault rifle ammunition. Note the selector-lever 
(full and semiautomatic fire) and removable 30-round assault rifle magazine. The ten-pound weapon has a 21.75-inch barrel 
with an overall length of 44 inches. While unexplained, a number of late-war K43 rifles with barrels chambered for the Kurz 


cartridge have been reported. 


197. In January 1943, design efforts intended to improve on the ailing semiautomatic Gewehr 41 system culminated with 
the introduction of the Selbstladegewehr 43 (G43), which incorporated features from both the G41 and the Soviet Tokarev 
rifles. Brought to fruition by the Walther firm in Zella-Mehlis, when accepted for general field use, the G43 was officially 
touted as the optimum infantry weapon. Developed for both regular and sharpshooter use, a Gewehr 43 (G43) with Gw ZF 


4-fach telescopic sight is shown in sniper trim. 
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concept during initial development stages. 

According to reports, however, so far as the 
Heereswaffenamt was concerned, the fate of the 
selective-fire machine rifles had been sealed long 
before Hitler had expressed his objectives. 

Even though the modified selbstladegewehre 
(self-loading rifles) were noted as being capable of 
delivering automatic fire and were also said to 
“function flawlessly,” testing revealed that it was 
“perfectly impossible to hold the rifle on target 
during automatic fire’—an undesirable factor then 
attributed to a combination of weapon weight, 
a conventional stock that placed the bore axis 
above the support of the shoulder, and a relatively 
high cyclic rate of fire approaching 800 rounds per 
minute. 

While certainly not insurmountable problems, 
it was evident that German Ordnance was not pre- 
pared to commence wholesale alteration of the 
Gewehr 43 system in the pursuit of an automatic- 
fire capability. Nevertheless, in a reversal consis- 
tent with the Fuhrer’s actions, Hitler later decided 
that the self-loading G43 should indeed be pro- 
vided with an automatic-fire arrangement. 

So far as has been confirmed, development work 
on a selective-fire version of the Selbstladegewehr 
43 system does not appear to have continued 
beyond 1943. 

In retrospect, however, even though the German 
Army had made a firm commitment to developing 
the short cartridge weapon system, pragmatic 
efforts to field an acceptable weapon for German 
combat troops had prompted the following ques- 
tion: “Need the Infantry be armed with an MKb 
which will replace present infantry rifles?” 

A suitable response, extracted from an inter- 


bureau ordnance memo dating from late 1942, 
stated in part: “The Commander of the Replace- 
ment Army is for the introduction of the MKb’s. 
However, what is to be decided is whether the 
MKb is to be manufactured to take the long or 
the short cartridge.” 

In contrast to the direction taken by the Gewehr 
43 machine rifle project, Hitler’s early opposition 
to the introduction of a weapon for the short 
cartridge (kurz patrone) is believed to have been 
the determining factor in the decision to have the 
Gustloff Werke (Suh!) develop an MKb design for 
the standard service cartridge. 

Therefore, as directed by the Heereswaffenamt, 
the Wa Pruf 2 issued a contract to Gustloff calling 
for delivery of a single prototype weapon, for test 
purposes, by November 1942. 

Officially referenced as the “Maschinenkarabiner 
42(G)” or MKb 42(G), basic requirements for the 
weapon were to include “satisfactory firing per- 
formance up to 1200 meters in full and semiauto- 
matic fire with the issue rifle cartridge.” 

Bearing a Gustloff development designation of 
MKb No. 208, the weapon was described as a 
selective-fire, gas-operated dropping lock system, 
with a barrel length of approximately 20 inches, a 
weight slightly over nine pounds (“less bipod and 
magazine”), and a projected cyclic rate of 600 
rounds per minute. In addition, the long cartridge 
MKb also made use of the detachable 25-round 
box magazine from the Dreyse MG 13 light ma- 
chine gun. 

Although records indicate that a weapon meet- 
ing this description was under construction by 
July 1942, according to official correspondence 
between the Heereswaffenamt and the General of 


198. This original German Ordnance photo from 1942 shows the Simonoy 7.62mm (7.62 x 54R) Automatic Rifle M1936 
(AVS). The captured weapon served as a test and comparison item during trials held between selective-fire Soviet rifles and 
their experimental German counterparts. 
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200. An experimental 7.9 x 57mm semiautomatic rifle developed by the Gustloff Werke (Suhl). The sheet-metal design was 
officially known as the “Gewehr 43(G).” Though the Gustloff Selbstladegewehr is relatively obscure, at least one example is 


known to have survived the war. 


the Infantry (Gen. d. Inf. beim Ob. d. H.), the 
status of the Gustloff system as of mid-November 
1942 was noted as follows: 


At the meeting of the Weapon Commission, 
on 29th October 1942, the firm was not in 
a position to meet the request of the military 
representatives of the Chief of Armaments, 


ice., to place a single available MKb at the dis- 
posal of the appropriate testing authorities, 
(Wa Pruf 2). 


Whereas evidence suggests that prototype 
examples of the Gustloff MKb 42(G) were ulti- 
mately delivered and tested, the conclusions drawn 
from any subsequent evaluations in this case have 
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not been disclosed. 

While the extent of long cartridge MKb (ma- 
chine carbine) development is acknowledged to 
have been limited, the Mauser firm, in addition to 
official efforts by Gustloff, was known to have 
been working on a form of machine carbine for 
the rifle cartridge on an independent basis. 

A part of overall weapon development, the 
Mauser design was referenced as the “Maschinen- 
karabiner Gerat 08.” 

A matter of simple definition perhaps, but so 
far as a machine rifle, automatic rifle, or an MKb 
for the standard cartridge was concerned, the firms 
of Gustloff (dfb), Knorr-Bremse (csm), Mauser 
(byf), and Walther (ac) have been associated with 
this particular form of weapon development. 

From among this group, however, the Gustloff 
organization appears to have been the only firm 
to have received a formal contract from the Wa 
Pruf 2 for the express purpose of developing a 
7.9 x 57mm machine carbine for service use. 

While comparatively unknown, a_ selbstlade- 
gewehr system was also developed by Gustloff 
(Suhl) during 1942. 

A design separate from the MKb 42(G), the 
7.9 x 57mm semiautomatic rifle was officially 
known as the “Gewehr 43(G)” or G43(G). 


Although the Gustloff Werke at Weimar (bed) 
would manufacture the Walther design Gewehr 
43 semiautomatic rifle, the Gustloff variation was 
apparently intended to challenge the Walther 
system. 

The exact form of the MKb 42(G) machine car- 
bine remains unknown, though somewhat conven- 
tional in appearance, in keeping with the trend of 
development. The Gewehr 43(G) receiver was fab- 
ricated from sheet metal and made extensive use of 
formed components. 

Designated as the “Selbstladegewehr 206” 
(Self-loading Rifle No. 206) by the Gustloff organi- 
zation, it was considered to “represent an advance 
with regards to production” in sheet-metal form. 
By January 1943, however, with field-testing 
evidently having taken place, the following state- 
ment was issued by the Heereswaffenamt: “In 
present condition, the durability of the weapon is 
still too low. Any arrangements for production on 
the basis of the pattern under consideration would 
be an irresponsible waste of labor and material.” 

Consequently, even though the Gustloff Werke 
would partake in a wide variety of weapon devel- 
opment projects for the Wehrmacht, neither the 
Maschinenkarabiner 42(G) nor the Gewehr 43(G) 
would ever attain production status. 


201. Developed during 1942, the Gewehr 43(G) was referenced as the “Selbstladegewehr 206” within the Gustloff organiza- 
tion. Even though a standard buttstock and foregrip assembly gave the weapon a conventional appearance, the receiver was 
fabricated from sheet metal and made extensive use of formed components. The safety lever and cocking handle were posi- 
tioned on the right side of the receiver. The magazine housing was made to accept the MG 13 LMG magazine (10-round). 
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202. Knorr Bremse (csm) prototype automatic rifle, a sheet-metal system intended for the 7.9 x 57mm service cartridge. 
The unique weapon made use of a compensator and side-mounted magazine (left). The bolt assembly and buttstock are 
missing. 


203. This selective-fire experimental assault rifle chambered for the standard cartridge (7.9 x 57mm) was part of the cap- 
tured materiel evaluated by the U.S. Army (Ordnance Department) at Aberdeen Proving Ground following World War II. The 
automatic weapon employed a folding bipod, muzzle brake, and side-mounted magazine (left). According to APG records, 
the origins of this weapon are unknown. 


XV 


The Mauser System 


A part of the overall efforts to develop an 
acceptable weapon for the short cartridge, the 
Mauser organization began work on an experimen- 
tal design during 1942. In keeping with established 
requirements, the prototype weapon system was 
based on the prevailing “sheet-metal concept,” 
whereby the use of pressed metal and simple 
manufacturing techniques were of paramount 
importance. 

The design efforts of the Light Weapon Develop- 
ment Group (Abteilung 37) at Oberndorf, a section 
charged with developing light automatic weapons 
up to 15mm, the Mauser short cartridge prototype 
system was known as the ‘“Maschinenkarabiner 
Gerat 06” series. 

As a matter of interest, in addition to develop- 
ment work involving the Gerat 06 weapon system 
during 1943 and 1944, Mauser was also actively 
engaged in developing various experimental breech 
mechanisms for the 7.9 x 33mm Kurz Patrone and 
other forms of experimental cartridges as well. 
Therefore, efforts to design and develop a suitable 
assault rifle were by no means restricted to the 
Gerat 06 weapon series as otherwise stated. 

A delayed blow-back action with roller locking, 
the early Gerat 06 design utilized a double roller 
locking arrangement unlocked by a conventional 
gas system. A then-unique locking principle for a 
shoulder arm, the bolt-head of the Gerat 06 con- 
tained a pair of cylindrical rollers which engaged 
a fixed locking recess in the receiver sleeve. Upon 
firing, the rollers were disengaged from the locking 
recess by a gas-actuated rod working against the 
bolt assembly. As the blocking effect of the rollers 


was overcome by the momentum of the bolt, the 
action was unlocked. 

A weapon fabricated primarily from heavy-gauge 
pressed metal, the Gerat 06 was assembled on a 
progressive basis with the various components 
welded together. 

The main case or housing, a cylindrical shape 
containing the receiver sleeve in which the barrel 
was assembled, was also fitted with internal ribs 
for guiding the bolt assembly. 

The magazine housing, which was formed sepa- 
rately and attached to the main case, was designed 
to accept standard MP 43 series magazines. Pro- 
vided with a simple release button on the left 
side, a spring catch held the magazine in place. 

The firing-system group, with internal hammer, 
simple stamped parts, and a combination safety 
and selector lever, was assembled in a separate unit. 
Hinged to the bottom of the housing directly 
behind the magazine well, the firing-system group 
housing also served as the trigger guard and hand 
grip. An innovative feature, the grip form, com- 
plete with grasping grooves, was pressed directly 
into the sheet metal during fabrication and became 
an integral part of the housing. 

The wood stock was essentially the same in form 
and function as the type used with the Maschinen- 
pistole 43 weapon series, a basic one-piece unit 
held to the main case by a removable pin. In addi- 
tion to providing a receptacle for the recoil spring, 
the stock mounting also retained the firing system 
housing in the operating position. 

The gas mechanism, positioned directly over the 
barrel, was enclosed in a barrel jacket. An exten- 
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204. Mauser Maschinenkarabiner Gerat 06 prototype weapon system, an example of the overall effort to develop an accept- 
able design for the 7.9mm Kurz cartridge. The experimental weapon was fabricated from heavy-gauge sheet metal. The 
“Nr.3” marking stamped on the left side of the rear sight mounting block is believed to be a series identification number. 
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205. Mauser Maschinenkarabiner Gerat 06 prototype weapon system shown disassembled. A delayed blowback action with 
roller locking, the early design utilized a double roller-locking arrangement unlocked by a conventional gas system. The 
abbreviated magazine (10-round capacity) was intended for weapon-testing purposes. 
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sion of the main case, the jacket acted as a foregrip 
and a shield from barrel heat. 

A conventional system drawing gas from a vent 
in the barrel, the various gas system components 
(piston, cylinder, connecting-rod, actuator rod and 
spring) were similar in design and application to 
those found in the Walther Gewehr 43 (G43) self- 
loading rifle. 

Chambered for the 7.9mm Kurz cartridge, the 
barrels were assembled with a press fit to the 
receiver sleeve. 

Although dimensions on prototype weapons 
were known to vary somewhat, the barrel length 
was listed at 15.7 inches; the overall weapon length 
was approximately 36 inches, and the weight was 
slightly over eight pounds with an empty magazine. 

A select-fire design offering both full-auto and 
semiautomatic fire, the cyclic rate reportedly fell 


206. A comparative view of the early Mauser MKb 
bolt assembly. A then-unique locking principle for 
a shoulder arm, the bolthead of the Gerat 06 con- 
tained a pair of cylindrical rollers which engaged a 
fixed recess in the receiver sleeve. Upon firing, a 
short-stroke gas piston delivered an “opening 
blow” to the bolt assembly. The blocking effect 
of the rollers was overcome, and the system opened. 


between 400 and 450 rounds per minute. 

However promising the early prototype system 
may have been, the Heereswaffenamt was not satis- 
fied with the method of operation on the grounds 
that it did not represent a sufficient design simpli- 
fication. 

As events transpired, the Light Weapon Develop- 
ment Group (Abteilung 37) was charged with the 
responsibility of developing a weapon that would 
meet with the full approval of the Heereswaffe- 
namt, an activity conducted over a number of 
months. 

A concise account pertaining to the subsequent 
design simplification was set forth in The World's 
Assault Rifles by Musgrave & Nelson: 


A study was started to determine if the 
mechanism could be simplified by elimina- 
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207. The Maschinenkarabiner Gerat 06 with stock 
assembly removed from the main case. A prime 
example of basic fabrication techniques, the Mauser 
design made extensive use of sheet metal joined by 
spot-welding. 


208. Maschinenkarabiner Gerat 06 with a combination compensator and muzzle brake designed to control muzzle rise during 
automatic firing. A barrel attachment formed from sheet metal, the experimental device directed gas exhaust upward through 
openings in front of the foresight assembly. 
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209. Original factory drawing of the Mauser Gerat 06 (Mauser Equipment 06) short cartridge weapon system. The sectioned 
view clearly illustrates the early gas system, bolt assembly, and firing system group components. 


210. An incomplete example of an early Mauser machine carbine. The Gerat 06 was evaluated at Aberdeen Proving Ground 
(APG) after the war. The prototype series identification number “Nr. 2” is stamped on the left side of the rear sight tower. 
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tion of the gas piston, with modification of 
the action into a retarded blow-back type. In 
a retarded blow-back action there is no sepa- 
rate unlocking mechanism. Unlocking is 
accomplished by cartridge pressure against 
the face of the bolt, but some form of mecha- 
nical disadvantage must be employed to 
retard the opening of the bolt. 


When the 7.9mm Kurz cartridge was devel- 
oped some years earlier, it was intended to 
be used in a conventional, locked-breech 
weapon. Its chamber pressure averaged 3,400 
atmospheres, or 50,000 pounds per square 
inch. The cartridge case has a very pro- 
nounced shoulder. The study showed that any 
operating method which allowed instanta- 
neous rearward movement of the bolt after 
firing would result in rupture of the cartridge 
case, 


It was found possible, by use of rollers as 
retarding devices, to slow the rearward move- 
ment of the bolthead to such an extent that 
cases would not rupture. The enormous pres- 
sure of the cartridge case against the bolthead 
is resisted by the rollers which are engaged in 
the fixed locking recesses. Under this thrust, 
the rollers tend to disengage from the re- 
cesses, but to do so they must throw back the 
heavy boltbody against the driving spring. 
The momentum given to the heavy boltbody 
is sufficient to complete the rearward stroke 
of the cycle of operation. The angle at which 
the rollers press against the heavy boltbody 
is so chosen that movement is accomplished 
at a mechanical disadvantage. In other words, 
movement is retarded. 


Following the conversion to a retarded blow- 
back form of operation, the new short cartridge 
weapon system was given the designation of ‘‘Gerat 
06H.” 

As the term “retarding” was referred to by the 
Germans as “half-locking” in this case, the “H” 
suffix, an abbreviation for “halbverriegelt,” a 
German word meaning half-locked or partly 
locked, was used to define the improved weapon. 
Confusing at best, although various definitions 
of the Mauser prototype system could be readily 
applied. For the sake of clarification, the Gerat 06 
had performed as a gas-operated weapon with a 
fully locked roller lock, while the Gerat 06H was 


essentially a recoil-operated system with a half- 
locked roller lock. 

Even though the Gerat 06H had retained many 
features of the early design, apart from the changes 
affecting the form of operation, modifications also 
included redesigning various components for more 
economical production. 

Whereas the Gerat 06 cylindrical main case, 
magazine housing, and firing system housing had 
been formed as separate components and then 
assembled into one unit, the Gerat 06H was 
formed in two separate halves, with the right-and 
left-hand sides joined together by welding. 

As the new firing-system housing was an integral 
part of the new main case, the firing mechanism 
was assembled in a small metal box and inserted 
into the housing through the top of the weapon. 
Designed to engage small indentations located on 
both sides of the housing, the box was held in 
place by the combination safety and selector lever. 
A unique feature, the entire firing mechanism 
could be readily removed for servicing or replace- 
ment. 

A classic sheet-metal weapon, other than the 
barrel, bolt assembly, and various minor parts, the 
principal components of the Mauser Gerat 06H 
were made entirely of pressed metal, a form chosen 
so that the type of sheet steel necessary for deep- 
drawing (metal-forming) would not be required. 
Welded joints were planned in such a manner 
that they would not be stressed by tension or com- 
pression during functioning, and any distortions 
from production welding would not exceed pre- 
determined limits. 

While the metal-forming techniques developed 
by the Merz Werke for the Haenel short cartridge 
weapon system were definitely “state of the art,”’ 
the complexity of the Haenel weapon was readily 
apparent when compared to the simple form of the 
Mauser design. 

By intent, the number of machined components 
was kept to an absolute minimum. However, when 
machining was necessary, as it was on the bolt 
mechanism, only the functioning surface was fin- 
ished with the remainder left as it was forged. 

An extremely economical design, the engineer- 
ing staff at Mauser had estimated the savings in 
material and working time to be nearly 50 percent 
when compared to the standard assault rifle. 

Asa part of overall development, efforts to facil- 
itate case extraction were to include experiments 
involving barrels with fluted chambers (gas release 
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211. The Mauser Gerat 06H, an improved version of the early machine carbine. In addition to the serial number “02” which 
appears on both the weapon and the 10-round magazine, the year “1943” and model designation “GO6H” were stamped 
on the weapon, 


Tit 


212. Mauser Gerat 06H shown disassembled. A recoil-operated system with a half-locked roller lock, the simplified weapon 
was redesigned to accommodate the Heereswaffenamt. In this case, the barrel was provided with a fluted chamber (gas- 
release grooves). 


213. An alternate view of the Mauser Gerat 06H, a classic sheet-metal weapon. Other than the barrel, bolt assembly, and 
various minor parts, principal components were made entirely of pressed metal in simple form. The Gerat 06H was sometimes 
referred to as the MP 45(M) or the StG 45(M). 
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grooves). Though all aspects of weapon operation 
were said to have remained the same, it was found 
that the grooves had the tendency to clog when 
subjected to severe field conditions. 

Despite apparent rejection, however, uncon- 
firmed reports suggest that fluted chambers were 
to be a part of the final sturmgewehr design; that 
is, the Mauser StG 45(M). 

Aside from the efforts to improve case extrac 
tion, a small quantity of barrels chambered for the 
DWM 7mm Kurz cartridge (7x39) were also pre- 
pared for the Gerat 06H. 

The identical DWM cartridge as first used in the 
early Walther “MKb” of 1937 was also tested with 
the Gerat 06H, although the results of testing have 
not been disclosed. According to post-war re- 
ports, the 7mm DWM cartridge was rejected by the 
Heereswaffenamt because “the sources of standard 
7.9 x 33mm Kurz Patrone were too well developed 
and a switch in production was considered unwise 
at that time.” 

The Gerat 06H was subjected to a wide variety 
of performance and endurance trials over an ex- 
tended period. The testing, conducted at Obern- 
dorf and the Kummersdorf proving grounds, was 


I 


intended to determine the overall suitability of the 
Gerat 06H for service use. 

Among the battery of tests, the Mauser system 
would successfully endure functioning trials 
through temperature extremes from -45°C to 
60°C and rigorous firing tests with as many as 
7,000 rounds of automatic fire passing through the 
weapon without any serious malfunctions. 

The last significant phase in the development of 
the German assault rifle, the Gerat 06H was report- 
edly headed for official adoption under the nomen- 
clature of Sturmgewehr 45(M) or StG 45(M). 

As the Heereswaffenamt was committed to 
replacing the standard assault rifle, the Mauser 
firm was given an order to fabricate 30 StG for 
official troop trials, an action considered as a 
prelude to formal acceptance. Although parts 
necessary to assemble at least thirty weapons 
had been finished, the war ended before the 
assault rifles were completed. 

The intention to adopt the StG 45(M) was never 
realized, of course, but the Mauser roller-locked 
retarded blow-back principle has since been applied 
to numerous post-war designs. 


214. A variant Mauser Gerat 06H. On this version, the combination fire selector and safety lever is positioned differently 
and rotates in the opposite direction. The prototype weapon was part of the post-war evaluations conducted by the U.S. 


Army at Aberdeen Proving Ground. 
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215. The Mauser Sturmgewehr 45(M), the last significant phase in the development of the German assault rifle. Intended to 
be an all-purpose infantry weapon complete with a grenade-launching capability and telescopic sight, the short cartridge StG 
45(M) was reportedly headed for adoption when the war ended. 


216. A close view of the Sturmgewehr 45(M). The only known example of a complete weapon, the StG 45(M) was assembled 
after the war using both original parts and components made from Mauser factory drawings. The “V-20” marking (Versuch 
Modell 20) identifies the weapon as experimental model No. 20, one of the series originally intended for official troop trials 
in 1945. 


XVI 


Volksgewehr—The 
People’s Rifle 


With the tide of World War II turned against 
Germany, the beleaguered nation was subjected 
to ever-increasing shortages of basic raw materials, 
disruption of transportation, and heavy damages 
to manufacturing facilities due to incessant Allied 
bombing. 

The effect was devastating to German morale. 
From a military standpoint, as the production of 
standard small arms was barely sufficient to sus- 
tain the needs of the Wehrmacht, a decision was 
made to equip civilian resistance forces (Volks- 
sturm) with basic weapons which could be mass- 
produced in large quantities. 

A form of “people’s army,” the Volkssturm was 
intended primarily to support regular combat 
forces in the defense of German soil. Although 
original plans had called for the Volkssturm to 
draw the bulk of its weapons from the materiel 
captured by the Wehrmacht during earlier con- 
quests, it became necessary to seek alternate means 
of arming the home guard as the vast supply of 
“booty weapons” had been depleted. 

From all indications, a program was then ini- 
tiated for the express purpose of developing 
weapons for Volkssturm use, a project which was 
separate from German efforts to simplify small 
arms production on an overall basis. In this case, 
the main emphasis appears to have been centered 
on fielding basic shoulder arms chambered for both 
the 7.9 x 57mm long cartridge and the 7.9 x 33mm 
short cartridge as well. 

So far as it is known, original requirements had 
called for designs based on single-shot and maga- 
zine-fed bolt-action rifles and semiautomatic weap- 
ons in carbine form. 


Though semiautomatic Volkssturm weapons 
firing the long cartridge were reportedly developed, 
at present, only the single-shot and magazine-fed 
bolt-action variations for standard ammunition 
have apparently survived the war. 

Whereas details concerning Volkssturm design 
requirements have not been revealed, it is interest- 
ing to note the distinct similarities between the 
various weapons in this category. 

With early development efforts apparently cul- 
minating during the autumn of 1944, weapons 
designed for the Volkssturm were demonstrated 
to Adolf Hitler during November 1944, according 
to the writings of Albert Speer. As Speer relates: 


The Fuhrer has had the following Volks- 
gewehr models demonstrated to him: 


(a) As a single-shot rifle for the standard 
Infantry cartridge, models from the 
firms of Appel, Berlin-Spandau; Berg- 
mann KG, Velten; Gustloff Werke, Suhl; 
Walther, Zella-Mehlis. 


(b) As a magazine rifle for the standard 
Infantry cartridge, models from the firms 
of Deutsche Industrie-Werke AG, Berlin; 
with a K43 ten round magazine; Roch- 
ling, Wetzlar (Coenders), with a 5-round 
clip loading. 


(c) As magazine rifles for the Kurz 44 car- 
tridge, with a 30-round magazine, 2 
models from the firm of Deutsche Indus- 
trie-Werke, Berlin. 


(d) As a self-loader for the Kurz 44 cartridge, 
163 
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with a 30-round magazine, a model from 
the Gustloff Werke, Suhl. 


The Fuhrer has essentially rejected all single 
shot models. From among these, the Walther 
model has impressed him the most. 


As a magazine rifle, Generaloberst Guderian 
and General Buhle have recommended the 
Deutsche Industrie-Werke model due to the 
use of simple materials and fabrication. The 
Fuhrer has agreed to this proposal, but 
demands that the barrel be shortened without 
a great increase in the recoil. The Fuhrer 
also demands an improvement in the external 
appearance of the weapon, as well as a change 
in the form of the butt. The Fuhrer has ob- 
served that such a primitive weapon was not 
suitable for equipping the troops as it would 
produce a negative psychological effect. 


The immediate start of production, with the 
use of available Air Force and Army barrels 
and K43 magazines (amounting to 400,000- 
450,000) will be ordered. As output, I have 
promised 100,000 weapons in December 
1944. 


As a further goal, the Fuhrer has considered 
the VG with the Kurz 44 cartridge and a 
magazine of about 10-rounds which will not 
hinder the firer when shooting from the 
prone position. The long 30-round magazine, 
of the MP 44, was not to be used. 


The Gustloff self-loading model was rejected 
by the Fuhrer due to great expense, excessive 
ammunition consumption and because the MP 
44 was about equal in terms of material and 
expenditure, and was already being produced 
in great quantity. 


By no means limited to those organizations 
mentioned by Speer, a rather surprising number of 
German arms manufacturers and industrial sup- 
pliers, including Berlin-Lubecker Maschinenfab- 
riken, ERMA, Haenel, Hessische Industrie-Werke, 
Mauser, Rheinmetall-Borsig, Ruhrstahl, Spreewerk, 
and Steyr, were all known to have participated in 
Volkssturm weapon development during the final 
months of World War II. 

As a matter of interest, however, in spite of the 
attention given to this program, it is important to 
emphasize that the Volkssturm weapons as such 


were never standardized, adopted, or assigned 
official nomenclature, and were only distributed 
on a localized, limited basis. 

It is also important to note that the simple term 
“Volksgewehr,” or People’s Rifle, seems to have 
served the Germans as a general reference for the 
entire system. The various, often intriguing names 
given to the Volkssturm weapons were, for the 
most part, applied after the war. 

Even though the Volkssturm weapon series 
would not present any significant advances in small 
arms technology, German industry had shown 
remarkable ingenuity by manufacturing functional 
weapons from basic materials and highly simplified 
production techniques with machining, and heat 
treating held to an absolute minimum. 

A weapon system cited by Allied Intelligence as: 
“interesting weapons that fully demonstrate the 
depths to which the quality of arms production 
can fall and still produce serviceable weapons,” 
the Volkssturm series, however crude, were in 
fact the basic weapons equal to the task of render- 
ing the enemy “hors de combat.” Apart from 
a simplified bolt-action version of the 98k known 
as the Volkssturm Karabiner 98, a weapon that 
came as a production expedient rather than a 
specific Volkssturm design, with a few exceptions, 
the Volkssturm weapons were fabricated primarily 
from steel tubing and pressed sheet metal with 
welding, pins, and rivets used for component 
assembly. 

With principal concern for the short cartridge 
variations in this text, the weapons detailed in this 
chapter were all chambered for the 7.9mm Kurz 
Patrone. 

The extent of the Volkssturm weapon pro- 
duction is acknowledged to have been extremely 
limited at best. With recorded serial numbering 
approaching the 10,000 range at present, the 
Gustloff VG 1-5 semiautomatic carbine is consid- 
ered one of the principal weapons in the Volks- 
sturm group. 

A retarded blow-back system utilizing a method 
of operation developed at the Gustloff Werke 
(Suhl) by Karl Barnitzke, the chief designer, the 
VG 1-5 was reportedly based on earlier experi- 
ments aimed at simplifying the operating system of 
the short cartridge Maschinenpistole 43 (MP 43). 
A “textbook casé” of'delayed blow-back operation 
according to small arms experts, the barrel was 
permanently assembled to the receiver; surround- 
ing the barrel and extending behind it over the 
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217. A utilitarian short cartridge weapon system, the Gustloff VG 1-5 was designed to provide a basic semiautomatic carbine 
for civilian resistance use. 


218. A close view of the VG 1-5 receiver (right) showing the magazine catch and the ejection port opening in the operating 
cylinder; a .175-inch-thick, 15.5-inch-long steel tube, approximately 1.420-inch in diameter. A “sheet-metal design,” the 
receiver was formed in separate halves and then welded together. The barrel was permanently attached to the receiver to pro- 
vide a rigid assembly. 
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219. An alternate view of the VG 1-5 semiautomatic carbine. The flat stock and foregrip pieces were riveted to the receiver, 
A simple web sling, attached during assembly, was provided for carrying purposes. Although weapons were usually parker- 
ized, some were left unfinished (bare metal). The sights were nonadjustable. 


220. A close view of the VG 1-5 receiver (left) showing the firing system group cross-pin (weapon disassembly), the magazine 
release button, and safety lever with cutout to expose “‘S” (Sichern) and “F” (Feuer) markings. An unusual form, the cocking 
handle was riveted to the operating cylinder behind the rear sight. 
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221. The Gustloff design VG 1-5 firing system group, recoil spring, operating cylinder, and collar as removed from the 
weapon (field-stripped). A part of the long cylinder, the bolt assembly as such, with firing pin and extractor, was riveted in 
place and was not intended to be removed during routine maintenance. The 14.75-inch barrel was provided with a fluted 
chamber to facilitate case extraction. 


222. The VG 1-5 firing system group (right view), 
a permanently assembled unit fitted with stamped 
parts and torsion springs. The firing mechanism 
could not be taken apart or adjusted. 
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223. A self-contained assembly, the VG 1-5 sheet- 
metal firing system group housing also served as a 
closure for the operating cylinder. By removing two 
pins, one could lift the entire unit from the receiver. 


224. A minor variation noted on some weapons in this series, this extended-barrel version of the VG 1-5 is presented for 
comparison purposes. 


225. One of the late-war emergency weapons intended for civilian use. Assembled from both current and obsolete compo- 
nents, the Volkssturm Karabiner 98 came as a production expedient with all unnecessary parts and manufacturing opera- 
tions eliminated whenever possible. In many cases, the weapons were produced using German- and foreign-made Model 98 
type bolt-action receivers, a wide variety of barrels, and crudely finished stocks. While the majority of the unusual weapons 
were chambered for the standard 7.9 x 57mm long cartridge, an unknown quantity was modified to fire the Kurz Patrone as 
well. A prime example: a 7.9mm short cartridge “People’s Carbine” (Volks Karabiner), as manufactured by Steyr in 1945. 
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226. Right view, Steyr Volks Karabiner, a single-shot, bolt-action rifle in basic form. While it is similar in appearance to the 
standard service rifle (K98k), comparative parts were either simplified or omitted altogether. As shown here, in addition to a 
flat-sided half-stock with no buttplate, grasping grooves, handguard or bands, the fixed rear sight (100 m) was dovetailed 
into the receiver with the front sight welded to the muzzle of a semi-finished barrel. A simple metal strap served as the trig- 


ger guard, and various machining cuts were eliminated from the bolt. The weapon was parkerized for protection from the 
elements. 


227. A top view of the Steyr Volks Karabiner receiver showing the production mark “bnz 45” and means of identifying the 
rifle as a short cartridge weapon. The notice “7.9 Kurz” was stamped in a milled recess in front of the receiver. An authentic 
variation in this case; similar conversions should be viewed with some reservation. 


228. Left view, Steyr Volks Karabiner. Although weapons in this category were reportedly assembled by various firms, the 
Steyr weapons, with their comparatively stark appearance, were extremely well made. 
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229. One of three similar prototype weapons recovered from the Rheinmetall-Borsig plant at Sommerda following the war. 
The bolt-action, magazine-fed Volkssturm rifle was chambered for the 7.9mm Kurz cartridge. A part of the “VG 45” weapon 
series developed by Rheinmetall, this version made use of a stepped barrel 15.75-inches in length, a heavy-gauge pressed- 
metal receiver, forward-locking bolt, and a lever-actuated safety. A modified MP 43 series magazine, shortened to take 10 
rounds, was held by a spring-catch operated from the left side of the receiver. The weapon was fitted with a two-piece wood 
stock riveted in place; overall weapon length was listed at 34 inches, with a weight of nearly seven pounds without a maga- 
zine. Among the many basic weapons developed by German industry for Volkssturm use, the Rheinmetall VG 45 series did 
not reach production before the war ended. 
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230. A prototype self-loading carbine (selbstladekarabiner) taken from the small arms development section of the Hessische 
Industrie-Werk at Wetzlar in 1945. The unusual gas-operated system employed a forward recoiling barrel whereby the barrel 
moved forward and the bolt remained in place. Chambered for the short cartridge (kurz patrone), the innovative design also 
made use of a double-action trigger mechanism similar to that found in double-action revolvers. As this weapon was operated 
without a cocking handle, it was necessary to grasp the air-cooled cylinder attached to the front of the barrel and pull the 
barrel forward to cock the weapon. This was a simple defense weapon, readily produced from basic materials. Fabricated 
from tubing and pressed metal with components welded or riveted together, the semiautomatic Volkssturm weapon utilized 
a barrel slightly over 16 inches and a one-piece stock fitted with a pistol grip. The 5-round magazine, an integral part of the 
receiver housing, was provided with guides for stripper clip loading. The Hessische operating system was unique among 
Volkssturm weapons. In addition to the self-loading carbine, a single-shot, magazine-fed rifle firing the standard cartridge was 
also recovered from the Hessische plant. Though similar in principle and appearance to the carbine, the rifle action was hand- 
operated for each shot. 


231. A carbine-length Volkssturm design reportedly developed by ERMA in late 1944 for civilian defense purposes. The 
simple bolt-action weapon was chambered to fire the 7.9mm Kurz Patrone. Fabricated entirely from sheet metal, the tubular 
form receiver was provided with an opening on the right side for case ejection. The magazine housing in turn, an integral part 
of the receiver, was formed to accept standard assault rifle magazines. The mag release button was positioned on the left side 
of the housing and the mechanical safety, a trigger-blocking bar, was located at the rear of the trigger guard; a basic turning- 
bolt system with forwarddocking lugs and a rod-type cocking handle, the simple mechanism was operated in a conventional 
manner. A compact weapon nearly 35 inches in length, with a 16.5-inch barrel, the stock assembly consisted of a one-piece 
fore-end and a simple flat buttstock riveted to the receiver. The only known example of this system was evaluated at Aber- 
deen Proving Ground (APG) in 1945. 
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232. A contemporary illustration of the VG 1-5 semiautomatic carbine, a unique weapon highly prized by martial arms 
collectors. 


receiver is a thick-walled, machined operating 
cylinder. At its front, the cylinder is closed by a 
Jong cylindrical collar (interrupted threads and 
catch). 

At its rear, the long cylinder has a half-cylindri- 
cal bolt assembly pinned directly to it. For two- 
thirds of its length at the rear, the main cylinder 
is cut away along the bottom. A recoil spring is 
mounted around the barrel, compressing between 
a shoulder on the barrel and the formed collar of 
the cylinder. 

Upon firing, the head of the cartridge case bears 
against the face of the bolt body, initiating blow- 
back. At the same time, combustion gas escapes 
through four radial gas ports in the barrel; 2.5 
inches behind the muzzle, this gas is trapped in a 
cavity formed by the operating cylinder collar and 
the barrel. The gas pushes forward against the col- 
lar and backward against a shoulder on the barrel, 
thus retarding the opening of the action. After 
one-inch rearward travel, the ports are exposed; 
normal blow-back continues, loading against the 


recoil spring. 

While no reliable information concerning the 
field performance of the VG 1-5 has been made 
available, a major drawback of the system, accord- 
ing to post-war evaluations, involved the bearing 
surfaces of the operating cylinder and the barrel 
surfaces on which they slid. 

Machined to relatively close tolerances, unless 
these surfaces were frequently cleaned and care- 
fully lubricated, the combined effect of accu- 
mulating gas residue and barrel expansion would 
occasionally cause the weapon to jam. 

A utilitarian weapon system fabricated with 
little concern for appearance, the Gustloff design 
made extensive use of sheet metal, spot-welding, 
rivets, and simple machining. 

The receiver, fabricated from pressed metal, was 
formed in two separate halves and then welded 
together. The firing mechanism, a permanently 
assembled unit, was fitted with stamped parts 
and torsion springs, and could not be taken apart 
or adjusted. A self-contained assembly, the sheet- 
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metal firing-system group housing also served as a 
closure for the operating cylinder. 

Referenced by the Gustloff organization as a 
“Volks Gerat” during early development, though 
models classified as regular production would be 
limited to semiautomatic fire, the first series of 
VG 1-5 completed late in 1944 were said to have 
included a limited number of fully automatic 
versions as well. Intended ostensibly for experi- 
mental purposes, so far as it is known, none of the 
automatic VG 1-5 have survived. 

Designed to chamber the 7.9mm Kurz cartridge, 
principal VG 1-5 specifications included an overall 
length_of approximately 35 inches, a 14.75-inch 
barrel, and a weight slightly over 12 pounds with 
A loaded magazine. 

Apart from minor VG 1-5 differences character- 
istic of late-war German small arms production, the 
most notable variations between weapons are those 
affecting barrel length, the safety lever, and maga- 
zine catch. 

The most significant difference perhaps, a long 
flat leaf-spring positioned on the right side of the 
receiver on some examples of VG 1-5, served as 
both the magazine catch and release. The more 
common variation has a conventional release but- 
ton working in conjunction with a typical mag 
catch. 

The 30-round magazine, the same version as 
issued with the MP 43 series weapons, was appar- 


ently adopted in order to facilitate weapon devel- 
opment. 

Designed primarily for Volkssturm use, despite 
its form and appearance, the VG 1-5 was not classi- 
fied as an assault rifle, nor was it ever intended for 
distribution to German military forces. 

Even though surviving weapons bear prominent 
serial numbering on the butt stock, there are no 
ordnance acceptance stamps or any form of mark- 
ing that would serve to identify the manufacturer 
or the point of assembly. 

However, with the chaotic state of German 
industry calling for unusual measures, the respon- 
sibility for producing and fielding the VG 1-5 was 
reportedly assumed by the Nazi Party. 

Whereas component manufacture and assembly 
may have been decentralized to small shops “in the 
Thuringian area” in an effort to foil the advancing 
Russians (as stated in official post-war accounts), 
with the Gustloff Werke wholly owned and con- 
trolled by “The Party,” it is believed that Gustloff 
was directly involved producing this weapon. 

Nevertheless, beyond Allied Intelligence reports 
stating that the VG 1-5 was: “procured and issued 
under the direct supervision of a political zone 
leader (Gauleiter) who was responsible for produc- 
tion and distribution in his district.” 

The specific details of VG 1-5 manufacture 
and distribution remain unknown. 


XVII 


The Kurz Patrone 


In accepted form, the 7.9 x 33mm kurz patrone 
(short cartridge), or “7.9 Infanterie Kurz Patrone” 
as originally designated, was closely related to the 
standard rifle ammunition and actually shared 
some principal dimensions and characteristics with 
the existing service cartridge. 

Basically, the Polte design represented a short- 
ened 7.92 x 57mm rimless cartridge case necked 
down to take a lighter projectile. The shortened 
case in turn carried a reduced propellant charge 
and, while providing satisfactory short and mid- 
range performance, was not intended to challenge 
the ballistic capabilities of conventional rifle 
ammunition at extreme ranges. 

Unlike the commercially based experimental 
mid-range cartridge types developed by RWS, 
Geco, and others, the Polte “short round” repre- 
sented a practical design approach since various 
tools, gages, and production techniques used for 
manufacturing the standard German service car- 
tridge could be employed with the Kurz ammuni- 
tion as well. 

Placed into limited production beginning in 
1941, the Polte ammunition firm (Werk Magde- 
burg) appears to have been the sole manufacturer 
of 7.92 x 33 short cased ammunition during 1941 
and 1942. 

In order to keep pace with nomenclature 
changes affecting the weapon system, the kurz 
patrone would be referenced by the following 
designations: 


7.9 Infanterie Kurz Patrone 
Maschinenkarabiner Patrone S 


(1941) 
(1942) 


175 


Pistolen Patrone 43 m.E. 
Kurz Patrone 43 m.E. 


(1943-44) 
(1945) 


Manufactured in essentially the same manner as 
the standard round, with few exceptions, the same 
materials and methods used to produce the full- 
sized 57mm steel cased cartridges were utilized for 
the short round as well. 

Although weights and dimensions for the 7.9mm 
Kurz Patrone would vary within predetermined 
limits (production tolerances) by manufacturer and 
lot, the specifications for typical short cartridge 
German ammunition manufactured during 1944 
were noted as follows: 


Pistolen Patrone 43m.E. 


Bullet Length 25.80mm 1.016” 
Bullet Weight 8.19g 126.37gr 
Bullet Diameter 8.20mm 323” 

Case Length 33.00mm 1.299” 
Annulus Blau Blue 

Primer Type 88 - 30/40 88 and 30/40 
Powder Weight 1.50g 23.15gr. 
Cartridge Length 47.60mm 1.874” 
Cartridge Weight 16.65g 256.9 ler 


Manufactured by the same firms producing the 
standard round, eleven (11) different short car- 
tridges headstamp codes (production marks) have 
been reported thus far. From among this total, 
however, the identity of only nine (9) firms has 
been actually confirmed. 

The following list delineates the ammunition 
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233. An illustration of the standard full-sized 7.9 x 
57mm German service cartridge and the “short 
case” 7.9x33mm Kurz Patrone provides an effective 
- 


comparison. 


234. 7.9 x 33mm Kurz cartridge loadings, left to right: dummy (tool) with special head having a small cavity at center, head- 
stamp: aux 7.9 1 42; dummy (tool) with normal head: aux 24 44 St; dummy (exercise), red plastic body with steel base: 
ay EX 44; blank, purple wood bullet: aux - St 46 44; grenade, yellow wood bullet: aux 23 44 St; grenade with long case, 
black wood bullet: aux 42; grenade with long case (equivalent to overall cartridge length): aux 42; target (short range), red 
ferrous sulfide ball in case, headstamped aux - St 10 45 (which may not be original); ball GMCS (Gilding Metal Clad Steel) 
jacket: aux 28 44 St; ball CNCS (Cupronickel Clad Steel): dou. - St 14 44 (found in various dou. and late aux cases). 
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235. Typical steel-cased Pistolenpatrone 43 m.E. “ball” ammunition as manufactured in 1944. Fabricated from low carbon 
steel by conventional means, the cases were given an immersion dip into a special Bakelite lacquer to prevent corrosion. An 
effective means of protection, differences in color and appearance are common among the short cartridges. Though bullets 
were normally “Tombak Plated,” Cupronickel saw limited use as well. Referenced by the Germans as Tombak Plattier- 
tem StahImantel (Tombak Plated Steel Jacket), an alloy of copper and steel, and Cupronickel Plattiertem Stahlmantel (Cu- 
pronickel Plated Steel Jacket). The copper and nickel jacket coatings are more commonly known as Gilding Metal Clad Steel 
(GMCS) and Cupronickel Clad Steel (CNCS). From the two types, however, except for some “dou.” and late “aux” produc- 
tion, the GMCS served as the standard finish. 


® 


236. Explanation of steel case markings found on the 7.9mm Kurz Patrone: 1 CASE MANUFACTURER (Code); 2 CALI- 
BER (used only on early “aux” and “hla” production); 3 CONSIGNMENT OR LOT NUMBER; 4 YEAR OF MANUFAC- 
TURE; 5 CASE SYMBOL (lacquered steel case with reinforced case bottom); 6 CASE SYMBOL (lacquered steel case— 
typical); 7 “MINUS” SYMBOL (the case has only one oversized flash hole). 
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237. Typical 7.9x33mm Kurz Patrone (short car- 
tridge) headstamp with code (ak), case symbol 
(St), lot number (1), and year of manufacture (44). 


238. The first year of short cartridge production 
(1941). An early Polte cartridge (aux—lot number 
2) displays the caliber marking (7.9) found only on 
early “aux” and “hla” production. 
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239. A major cartridge manufacturer, the Polte 
firm would serve as a principal source of short car- 
tridge ammunition between 1941 and 1945. The 
cartridge has a typical Polte headstamp from 1944. 


240. A variation in headstamp marking. A Polte 
short cartridge was stamped with a “bunter” nor- 
mally used for full-sized 57mm steel cases. 
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241. Another example of a 7.9 x 57mm headstamp 
bunter used for short cartridge production. A means 
of identifying individual cartridges, the headstamp 
was usually formed together with the primer pocket 
and anvil as the case was manufactured. 


242. Late-war Kurz Patrone manufactured in 1945 
by “de,” an unknown manufacturer. As the Ger- 
mans would relocate entire ammunition plants to 
prevent their capture, the production mark (code) 
was usually changed as well. Though unconfirmed, 
experts believe the “de” code was assigned to the 
relocated Hugo Schneider factory (wa). In addition 
to the regular headstamp markings, the “minus” 
symbol indicates a single “flash hole” (primer 
vent). 
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243. An exception on Kurz cartridges, the “St+” 
case symbol which means “lacquered steel case 
with reinforced case bottom” (Lackierte Stahl- 
hulsen mit Verstarktem Hulsenboden), was origi- 
nally used with the 57mm steel cases. All Kurz 
cartridges reportedly have the strengthened base. 
After the caliber marking was dropped, case manu- 
facturers were to employ the common “St” sym- 
bol for the “lacquered steel case” (Lackierte Stahl- 
hulse). Though later revised, initial “dou.” produc- 
tion from 1944 was incorrectly headstamped with 
the “plus” symbol. Of further interest, the “period” 
in the “dou.” code was added for orientation pur- 
poses to prevent the mark from being read as nop. 


244. The style in which .all known “fva” short 
cartridge headstamps were applied (1944-45). 
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245. A Kurz Patrone from the first “hla” produc- 
tion lot (1943). The headstamp retains the early 7.9 
caliber marking. 


246. Typical “hla” code short cartridge headstamp 
from 1944. Although blue, black, green and red 
primer annulus colors will be noted on Kurz car- 
tridges, the various colors were apparently used 
without any particular significance. Later standard- 
ized, a Polte blueprint gives October 1944 as general 
adoption of the blue primer annulus, the most com- 
mon of those mentioned. 
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247. Typical “hla” code short cartridge headstamp 
from 1945. 


248. Typical “kam” code short cartridge head- 
stamp from 1944. The same form of Berdan primer 
utilized with standard service ammunition, the 
Kurz Patrone made extensive use of the Type 30/40 
galvanized steel primers, and as noted on a few ran- 
dom lots, the early Type 88 brass primers as well. 
Though not a part of regular production, miscel- 
Janeous short cartridges are known to have the “‘3- 
stake primer crimp” normally found on the stan- 


dard cartridges. 
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249. Typical “oxo” code short cartridge headstamp 
from 1945. As indicated by the presence of the 
“minus” symbol, the case has only one flash hole. 
When the drilling of two small diameter holes in the 
primer pocket proved to be a constant production 
problem, a single oversized flash hole was permit- 
ted later in the war. 


250. Typical “wa” code short cartridge headstamp 
from 1944. 
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251. Standard Pistolenpatrone 43 m.E. with a typical 5-round stripper clip, the same as furnished with regular 7.9 x 57mm. 
German service ammunition. By all accounts, the stripper clips or chargers were simply used “as available on a random basis.” 
Although parkerized steel stripper clips saw extensive use, nickel-plated, tinned-steel, and even brass chargers have been noted 
as well. 
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252. An original Polte factory drawing illustrates a typical 7.9mm Kurz cartridge (Pistolenpatrone 43 m.E.). 
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253. In original form, lead-cored, steel-jacketed bullets were reportedly used with the Polte short-cased prototype cartridges. 
For regular production, however, the standard boat-tailed form bullet consisted of a mild steel core, a lead sleeve (sheath), 
and a steel envelope (jacket) coated with a gilding metal. The bullet was secured by coning the case mouth into a notch- 
shaped cannelure located near midpoint on the projectile. A sectioned view illustrates the two methods used to manufacture 
mild steel bullet cores for the Kurz Patrone. The early pointed type was made by turning while the blunt core was cold- 
formed instead. The propellant charge, also shown, consists of small tubular grains of graphited nitro-cellulose powder. 
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254. Polte factory drawing of the “standard ball” cold-formed, mild steel core bullet (Geschoss 43 m.E.). 
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255. Polte exercise cartridge drawing (Exerzierpatrone). 
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256. 7.9mm Kurz exercise cartridge (Exerzierpatrone) headstamp “ay EX 44.” A red plastic body with a steel base, the exer- 
cise or drill cartridge was normally used for instructional purposes such as dry-firing practice, loading and unloading, and 
other forms of troop training. From among the various 7.9mm Kurz cartridge loadings known to exist, even though surviving 
specimens are relatively rare, only the tool and exercise cartridges appear to have been issued to any extent. 
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257. Polte tool cartridge drawing (Werkzeugpatrone). 
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258. 7.9mm Kurz tool cartridge (Werkzeugpatrone) headstamp “aux 7.9 1 42.” A tool of sorts, the inert cartridge was used 
by ordnance personnel for function tests in extraction, feeding, and ejection. Chrome-plated with either a bright or matte 
finish, the Werkzeug types have holes drilled in the cases and bullets to indicate an inert round. The base cavity allowed for 
firing-pin clearance during dry-firing. 
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259. Polte blank cartridge drawing (Platzpatrone). 
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260. The Polte factory drawing illustrates a “Pistolenpatrone 43 L’spur” tracer cartridge. According to the drawing, the 


tracer bullet was lead-cored with a black tip. Although short cartridge tracer rounds may have seen experimental use, no 
examples are known to exist at present. 
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261. A tracer variation, the Polte drawing shows a mild-steel core bullet in this case (Pist. Geschoss 43 m.E. L’spur). 
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262. Special purpose 7.9mm Kurz “Pressure Test 
Cartridge”; a means of obtaining specific propel- 
lant pressure data during laboratory testing. A 
milled slot in the base served to index the hole in 
the case with a chamber piston or related mecha- 
nism. A fabric seal covered the round opening when 
loaded with propellant. 
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263. 7.9mm Kurz experimental “ball” ammunition with multi-grooved sintered iron bullets (Pistolenpatrone 43 mit SE- 
Geschoss). In anticipation of material shortages, it was intended to replace the standard short cartridge “m.E.” bullet with 
projectiles made of sintered iron, a self-contained projectile that did not require a separate jacket, lead sheath, or core. The 
unique bullets (SE-Geschoss—Sintereisen Geschoss or sintered iron bullet) were produced by “sintering,” a form of powdered 
metal technology whereby particles of metal were fused together to form a coherent mass. Though various experimental 
forms were known to exist, sintered iron bullets did not reach production status before the war ended. In addition to sintered 
iron, experiments involving a special type of solid steel bullet referenced as the “Bernstein bullet” were conducted as well. 

The headstamps left to right: aux - St 45 44, aux 31 44 St, aux - St 49 44; and a bullet similar to the first design. The 
“driving bands” (grooves) were intended to reduce wear on the rifling. 
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264. A comparison of original 7.9 x 33mm Kurz ammunition boxes, labeled “Pistolenpatrone 43 m.E.” The cartridges were 
all manufactured and packaged in 1944. From left to right: 15 and 20 rounds packed in stripper clips; 15 and 14 rounds 
packed loose. Virtually identical to those used to contain standard service ammunition, the Kurz cartridge boxes were made 
of lightweight brown cardboard approximately .02 inches thick. Held together by glue and wire staples in some cases, the box 
manufacturer’s code was usually stamped on the lid. 


265. A 20-round box of 7.9mm Kurz cartridges from 1942 showing the early nomenclature (Maschinenkarabiner Patrone S). 
In addition to identifying the manufacturers and lot numbers of the various components, the label provides pertinent infor- 
mation on the propellant, case, bullet, and primer. The barely visible “i.L.” (in Ladestreifen) indicates the cartridges were 
packed in 5-round chargers or clips. 
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266. A 20-round box of Pistolenpatrone 43 m.E. manufactured by Polte in 1944 is shown for comparison purposes. The car- 
tridges are packed in stripper clips (in Ladestreifen). 


267. An example of a 14-round (packed loose) Pistolenpatrone 43 m.E. cartridge box and label from 1943. A similar label is 
shown removed from the box. According to German cartridge experts, the 15-round box of Kurz ammunition was standard 
and 20 common with Polte; 14 is considered unusual. 
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268. The final change in nomenclature. The standard German short cartridge would be referenced as the Kurzpatrone 43 
m.E. beginning in late 1944. A 15-round box of ammunition from 1945 (packed loose) reflects this change. 


269. East German post-war 7.9mm Kurz Patrone. 
The headstamp displays an arsenal code (04) and 
the year of manufacture (58). Though unconfirmed, 
the arsenal producing this ammunition is believed 
to be the ex-Polte factory at Magdeburg. 
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270. The Red Army reportedly captured vast 
quantities of German assault rifles and 7.9 x 33mm 
short-cased ammunition during the last months of 
the war. According to intelligence sources, it was 
never surprising to find original German-made 
weapons and ammunition wherever Communist 
insurgents were active. Whereas the clandestine dis- 
tribution of German military hardware dating from 
World War II had all but ended, examples of Ger- 
man assault rifles and Kurz cartridges, though now 
isolated, have turned up in southeast Asia, the Mid- 
dle East, Africa, and South America as well. Though 
rarely documented publicly, the headstamp illustra- 
tion shows an example of 1945 manufacture Kurz 
Patrone (dou.) recovered from Soviet-backed “anti- 
government factions” in South Africa. 
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271. An original box of German ammunition as relabeled in 1950 for legal commercial sale in the United States. The other 
carton, repackaged in Italy in 1946, was later acquired and relabeled by the Greek military in 1953. In addition to the post- 
war Kurz ammunition produced by East Germany, the short cartridges were also manufactured in Spain and Argentina. 
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272. Evaluated by many nations in modified or developmental weapons following the war. In this case, repackaged German 
7.9 x 33mm short-cased ammunition as used by Fabrique Nationale (FN) in 1947 with the “Universal Carbine,” an early 
prototype version of the FAL Rifle. 


manufacturers production marks (codes) relative 


to the 7.9mm Kurz Patrone: 


ak 


aux 


auy 


de 


dou. 


Munitionsfabrik vorm, Sellier & Bellot, 
Vlasim, Czechoslovakia 


Polte, Werk Magdeburg 
Polte, Werk Gruneberg (Unconfirmed) 


(Unknown) 
Believed to be Hugo Schneider AG 


Waffenwerke Brunn AG 
Bystrica, Czechoslovakia 


eej 


fva 


hla 


kam 


oxo 


Markisches Walzerk GMBH, 
Strausberg, Bez-Potsdam (Unconfirmed) 


Draht und Metallwarenfabrik GMBH, 
Salzwedel, Sachsen 


Metallwarenfabrik Treuenbritzen GMBH, 
Werk Selbaldushof 


Hasag Eisen und Metallwerke GMBH, 
Werk Skarzysko 
Kamienna, Poland 


Teuto Metallwerke GMBH, 
Osnabruck, Hanover 
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wa Hugo Schneider AG, Headstamp Lot Number 
Leipzig, Sachsen 
54 55 56 57 58 59 60 61 


With proper regard to the military cartridge 62 63 64 65 
collectors throughout the world, a concise com- aux-St --- 45 1234---8910-12- 
pilation of headstamp markings and physical 14 
characteristics from surviving German short car- 
tridge ammunition has provided an accurate chron- de-St --- 45 12345678 
ological progression of the 7.9mm Kurz Patrone 
through the course of World War II. dou. Stt---44 12345 
An example of these efforts, the following list- dou-St---44 6789 10 11 12 13 14 
ing gives both the headstamp marking and lot ---- 19 
numbers of those Kurz cartridges known to exist. dou.-St --- 45 12+-5 
Headstamp Lot Number fva --- 44 St 1 2.3.4 516.789. 10 14 12 
13 14 15 16 17 18 
ak St --- 44 1234567891011 fva --- 45 St 12345 
ak-St --- 44 12 13 
ak-St --- 45 123456 hla 7.9 --- 43 12 
hla St --- 43 456-8 
aux 7.9 --- 41 2 hla St --- 44 123456789 1011 12 
aux 7.9---42 1234567891011 12 13 14 15 16 17 
13 - - 16 hla-St --- 44 18 19 20 21 


aux 7.9 --- 43 12345678910 11 12 hla-St --- 45 12.3: 4.5 
13 14 15 16 17 18 19 


aux St --- 44 12345 kam St --- 44 12345 

aux --- 44 St 6789 10 11 12 13 14 15 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 oxo St --- 44 1234567 
24 25 26 - 28 29 30 31 oxo-St --- 44 8 
32 33 34 35 oxo-St --- 45 1234 

aux St--- 44 34 35 36 37 

aux-St --- 44 37 - 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 wa St --- 44 1 


234567 
46 47 48 49 50 S51 52 53 wa-St --- 44 891 
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Gewehrgranatgerat— 
Rifle Grenade Equipment 


As the short cartridge weapon was intended to 
serve as an all-purpose infantry system, a part of 
the original design specifications had called for the 
weapon to provide a grenade-launching capability. 

Therefore, the earliest form of machine carbine, 
the Haenel-Schmeisser MK 42, was provided with a 
threaded muzzle to which a grenade launcher could 
be readily attached. Intended ostensibly as a 
method of mounting accessories, that is, a blank 
firing device or grenade launcher, the muzzle 
threads are believed to have served as a base for 
attaching an early form of experimental “screw- 
on” grenade launcher coupling. 

Although ordnance specifications had called for 
“use of the present rifle grenade cup,” with the 
simplicity of the standard ‘“‘clamp-on” rifle dis- 
charger cup assembly (Schiessbecher) readily 
apparent, only speculation surrounds the reason 
for choosing an entirely new coupling in this case. 

Even though the MKb grenade launcher cup 
would accommodate standard rifle grenades, in 
consideration of future events whereby the clamp- 
on grenade launcher would be adopted in place of 
the screw-on type, it would seem that the Haenel 
firm had enjoyed considerable design latitude with 
the new weapon system. The earliest form of short 
cartridge grenade launcher, several variations of 
muzzle coupling and discharger cup were reported 
to have existed with development activities known 
to have taken place at the Army proving ground 
located at Kummersdorf. In final form, as adopted 
for use with the Haenel MKb 42(H) and Walther 
MKb 42(W) weapon series, the screw-on grenade 
launcher was assigned the nomenclature of “MKb 
42.” 


With the extent of actual field use believed to 
have been extremely limited at best, the form 
taken by the supporting equipment, that is, the 
original carrying case and sighting device, remains 
unknown at present. 

Though considered quite scarce, examples of 
short cartridge grenade-launching blanks have sur- 
vived the war. Produced by Polte (aux) in at least 
three (3) separate forms, the cartridges served to 
propel the grenade from the discharger cup. 

When the Maschinenpistole 43 series became a 
viable part of the short cartridge weapon program 
in 1943, even though the form was to remain the 
same, the Mkb 42 grenade-launcher designation 
was dropped and the nomenclature changed to 
“MP Gr Gt 43” (Maschinenpistole Granatgerat 43, 
or Machine Pistole Grenade Equipment Type 43) 
for application to the MP 43/1 weapons. With iden- 
tical muzzle characteristics carried over from the 
Haenel MKb to the new weapon, the screw-on 
grenade launcher was also readily attached to the 
MP 43/1. 

While details concerning the development and 
subsequent use of grenade launching devices with 
short cartridge weapons have remained obscure, an 
interbureau report from 1943 discussing early field 
trials with the MP 43/1 draws attention to unfavor- 
able results from the grenade launcher and manner 
of use. 

Responding to difficulties associated with gre- 
nade loading, a slow rate of fire and less-than- 
desirable accuracy, in order to achieve an increased 
firing rate and greater accuracy, it was recom- 
mended that two riflemen be employed for gre- 
nade firing with the MP system: one individual to 
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273. An original U.S. Army (Aberdeen Proving Ground) photo of the early “MKb 42” screw-on grenade launcher attached 


toa Walther MKb 42(W) machine carbine. 


T.0 EAMES ES 


274. Referenced as the MKb 42 grenade launcher for use with the limited production Haenel and Walther MKb. The nomen- 
clature was later changed to “Maschinenpistole Granatgerat 43” (MP Gr Gt 43) for application to the MP 43/1 weapons. 


load the weapon, and the other to maintain a 
consistent line of sight. 

So far as the actual equipment was concerned, 
it was further suggested that the “new grenade 
device” be employed with an effective sight, 
increased range, and the ability to be employed 
as an anti-tank weapon. 

Along with the contemplated shift in produc- 
tion from the MP 43/1 to the MP 43 weapon type 
with altered barrel and muzzle characteristics, the 
standard service-issue rifle grenade-launching cup 
with clamp coupling is believed to have been for- 
mally adopted for use with the Maschinenpistole 
43 (MP 43) as early as July 1943. 

Bearing the designation “Gw Gr Gt” (Gewehr- 
granatgerat, or Rifle Grenade Equipment), the 
clamp-on launcher was the same device utilized 
with the K98k bolt-action rifle, and could be 


easily attached to the MP 43, MP 44, and the 
StG 44 assault rifle as well. However, even though 
instruction manuals for the Maschinenpistole 43 
series weapons dated after June 1944 briefly men- 
tion that the standard rifle grenade launcher, con- 
sidered to be an indispensable part of any infantry 
weapon system, would be used, it is not certain 
that this ever became an operational practice. 

From all accounts, German Ordnance would 
experience an inordinate amount of difficulty 
developing reliable grenades and satisfactory long- 
range launching cartridges based on the standard 
ammunition and the short-cased round as well. 

The grenade-launching system was comprised of 
three primary components: the grenade, the gre- 
nade launching apparatus and the grenade-launch- 
ing or propelling cartridge. From among the wide 
variety of German rifle grenades developed for 
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275. Officially known as the “Gewehrgranatgerat” (Rifle Grenade Equipment), the clamp-on launcher was the same device 
utilized with the K98k bolt-action rifle, and could be readily employed for grenade firing with the MP 43, MP 44, and StG 44 
series weapons. 


276. An MP 44 is shown with a standard form Gw Gr Gt grenade launcher and sighting attachment, a simple device clamped 
to the left side of the assault rifle. Provided with a small spirit level and range scales, the sight was, except for the mounting 
clamp, essentially the same as those. issued with the bolt-action rifles. 
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277. The Gewehrgranatgerat (Gw Gr Gt) grenade launcher with the clamp coupling in an open position ready for mounting. 
Though easily installed, it was necessary to remove the muzzle nut (ferrule) before positioning the launcher. 
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278. The Gewehrgranatgerat (Gw Gr Gt) grenade-launching equipment in issue form with leather carrying case, standard 
launcher, sighting attachment, and the flat wrench used to remove the rifled cup from the main assembly. 
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279. Another view of the standard grenade-launching apparatus with the barrel coupling in an open position. 


280. A top view of the Gewehrgranatgerat (Gw Gr Gt) grenade launcher with the clamp coupling in the closed position. It is 
nearly ten inches in length, with an outside diameter of 1.655 inches at a point where the cup attaches. The entire unit was 
usually provided with a blue finish. 
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diverse applications, the most common perhaps, 
were the High Explosive (HE) Rifle Grenade 
(Gewehr-Sprenggranate), an anti-personnel gre- 
nade that could be fired from the rifle discharger 
cup or thrown as a hand grenade, and the Anti- 
Tank Rifle Grenade (Gewehr-Panzergranate), a 
hollow-charge anti-tank grenade effective only 
against lightly armored vehicles. 

Referenced as ‘“‘spin-stabilized” projectiles, a 
pre-rifled rotating band was formed on the outside 
of each grenade approximately one-quarter of an 
inch from the base. The cup of the launcher being 
rifled, the grenade was inserted with a twisting 
motion into the cup section of the launcher. 

The ‘“Schiessbecher,” or cup-type discharger, 
consisted of a rifled bore approximately 1.181 
inch (30mm) across the lands. Fabricated from 
machined steel, the cup threaded into a holder 
fitted with a clamp for attaching the device to the 
barrel. There were no gas ports, and the cup was 
simply unscrewed from the main assembly for 
cleaning purposes. 

Though readily accomplished, it was necessary 
to remove the muzzle nut before mounting the 
launcher to the MP 43 series weapons. 

Varying ranges were obtained by altering the 
elevation of the muzzle through the aid of a sight- 
ing attachment, a simple device clamped to the left 
side of the weapon. Though virtually identical to 
the standard rifle version (K98k), the sighting 
device intended for use with the short cartridge 
system was slightly different in its mounting. 

A part of the equipment issue, from all indica- 
tions, however, the sights were either lost or dis- 
carded after a time with combat experience serving 
to “place” fired grenades with reasonable accuracy. 

Though employed for the same purpose, it 
should be noted that the German “‘spigot-type” 
rifle grenade discharger and its associated grenades 
could not be used with the short cartridge weapon 
system. 

As the war progressed, research was conducted 
on miscellaneous types of rifle and pistol grenades 
as well as propelling cartridges. With the goal of 
increasing range, decreasing the time of flight, and 
improving accuracy, the development of long-range 
grenade blanks proved to be extremely trouble- 
some. 

According to reports, special grenade-propelling 
cartridges were developed at Kummersdorf and, 
after mid-March 1945, at the Hillerslaben proving 
ground. In one case, late-war development report- 


edly involved a grenade-launching cartridge having 
a “long reduced diameter neck” for use with the 
MP 44 or StG 44 assault rifles. 

Said to have been “made in limited quantity 
and placed in the hands of special troops” for 
evaluation purposes, while remaining unconfirmed, 
experts believe that a trial pattern grenade launcher 
was to be employed with the new propelling car- 
tridge the form of which remains unknown. 

Despite rather extensive German combat use of 
tifle grenades, their variants and a profusion of 
corresponding launching cartridges based on the 
standard service ammunition, four (4) variations of 
short grenade blanks are alleged to have existed. So 
far as it is known, only three specific types of gre- 
nade blanks based on the short cartridge have been 
authenticated at present. These are the standard 
case type with yellow-wood bullet, the two- 
diameter neck with black-wood bullet, and the 
extended case variant having an overall length 
equivalent to the total length of a standard short 
cartridge. 

From among these, however, according to car- 
tridge experts, the standard case-type with yellow- 
wood bullet is the only variation believed to have 
actually seen limited use. 

In the interest of accuracy, it should be noted 
that the terms “standard case,” “two-diameter 
neck,” and “extended case” are contemporary 
references applied by cartridge collectors and have 
no German military origins. 

Since it was necessary in many cases for a rifle 
grenade to be employed with the appropriate 
launching blank, the cartridge was frequently 
taped to the body of the grenade. 

For further identification, a color reference 
was usually applied to one or the other parts of 
the launching cartridge, such as the primer face or 
primer annulus, or by coloring the wood bullet. 

Even though many of the World War II Ger- 
man standard ammunition propelling blanks 
(7.92mm Gewehrkartusche) have been correctly 
associated with the rifle grenade they were in- 
tended to launch, a number of unidentified car- 
tridges still remain. 

With regards to the Kurz Patrone (short car- 
tridge): Despite the presence of yellow and black 
coloring on surviving grenade-launching cartridges 
developed for the assault rifle system, it is impor- 
tant to emphasize there has been no accurate 
correlation between these cartridges and a specific 
type of grenade—an enigmatic aspect of the short 
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281. Original Polte 7.9mm Kurz grenade-launching 
cartridges. Left to right: the standard case type with 
yellow wood bullet, headstamp aux 23 44 St; the 
two-diameter neck, with black wood bullet, head- 
stamp aux 42; and the extended case variant having 
an overall length equivalent to the total length of a 
standard short cartridge, headstamp aux 42. 


Polte, Patronentfabrih Magdeburg, 
Sores 


SRT 


282. Polte cartridge display board showing the stages of case manufacture for the 7.9mm Kurz “extended case” grenade 
cartridge. 
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283. From among the wide variety of German rifle grenades developed for diverse applications, the most common types were 
perhaps the antitank rifle grenade (Gewehr-Panzergranate) as shown at left, and the High Explosive (HE) Rifle Grenade 


(Gewehr-Sprenggranate). At this juncture, however, it has not been determined which rifle grenades were intended for, or 
actually employed with, the assault rifles, 


284. The standard “clamp-on” rifle grenade discharger cup assembly (Schiessbecher) and a typical High Explosive (HE) 
Rifle Grenade (Gewehr-Sprenggranate). An antipersonnel grenade approximately 5.562 inches in length with a body diameter 
of 1.170 inches, the forward end of the projectile was colored black and the center section yellow. The prerifled rotating 
band, made of Bakelite in this case, was located near the base of the grenade. 
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285. The Schiessbecher, or cup type of grenade discharger, consisted of a rifled bore approximately 1.181 inches (30mm) 
across the lands. Fabricated from machined steel, the cup threaded into a holder fitted with the barrel coupling. 


286. Presented for comparison purposes, the Gewehrgranatgerat grenade launching apparatus as attached to a standard 
(prewar manufacture) K98k, bolt-action service rifle. 


287. An extremely rare grenade-launching attachment originally intended for use with the Selbstladegewehr 43 (G43). The 
unique device was provided with a special barrel coupling for the semiautomatic rifle. 
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cartridge system that has confounded experts for 


many years. 


An excellent commentary relevant to German 
grenade-launching blanks in general appeared in 
German 7.9mm Military Ammunition, by Daniel 


W. Kent: 
Grenade cartridges—due to their special 
nature, methods of issue, and limited use—are 
among the scarce forms of German 7.9mm 
ammunition. Exact identification is very awk- 
ward due to the manner in which they were 
manufactured and to an overly complex sys- 
tem of markings. It is suspected that manu- 
facturers had a certain amount of leeway in 


production that was not officially recognized. 
Minor variations in the style or color of bul- 
lets would not normally create difficulty at 
the front because each grenade had its pro- 
pelling blank either firmly attached to or 
inserted into the grenade tail stem. Correct 
mating of a cartridge to the proper grenade 
is further complicated by the use for differ- 
ent grenades of apparently the same type 
of cartridge with slight changes in primer 
annulus markings or the complete omission 
of the markings altogether. Often, references 
pertaining to blanks will be found in error or 
even in conflict with each other. 


XIX 


The Curved Barrel— 
Der Gebogene Lauf 


The by-product of an early war, Rheinmetall- 
Borsig project (energy dissipation) originally 
intended to provide a device by which satisfactory 
firing trials could be conducted in an area smaller 
than a conventional firing range. 

As ultimately refined for German service use, 
the unique concept called for deflecting the 
path of a bullet from a normal straight line by 
means of a curved barrel. Designed for use with 
the short cartridge Maschinenpistole 43 weapon 
series, special curved barrel attachments were 
produced in two distinct versions: the ““Vorsatz-J,” 
a 30-degree infantry model, and the “‘Vorsatz-P,” a 
90-degree unit installed in a ball mounting for 
tanks and armored vehicles. 

Intended primarily for field use, the Vorsatz-J 
was designed for firing from protective cover, 
around corners, and from trenches without expo- 
sure to return fire. In contrast to the infantry 
model, the 90-degree Vorsatz-P was used to pre- 
vent would-be attackers from approaching an 
armored vehicle on foot. 

The focus of considerable attention imme- 
diately following the war, the unusual curved 
barrel attachments were subjected to extensive 
British and American ordnance evaluations. 

From among these myriad reports, an excel- 
lent summation of the events associated with 
German curved barrel development was set forth in 
the U.S. Army Ordnance School publication, 
Submachine Guns, Volume 1, July 1958. A note- 
worthy account prepared at the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, the U.S. Army view of circumstances 
surrounding the ““Gebogene Lauf” (curved barrel) 
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has been reproduced in full: 


The earliest German development program 
for curved barrels was based on the need for 
an improved method of proof firing heavy 
aircraft machine gun mounts. By diverting the 
projectile downward immediately after leav- 
ing the muzzle, the kinetic energy of the 
projectile was reduced; therefore, the range 
distance could be considerably shortened. 
In August 1941, Rheinmetall-Borsig engineers 
at the proving area in Guben originated a 
“high angle firing device ... for small caliber 
machine guns, in which ... a curved gun 
barrel serves as a diverting channel ...” This 
device was first considered as a diverting unit 
rather than a “directing” unit. The diverting 
action was desired to upset and slow down 
the projectile for convenient test purposes. 

The first firing of the diverting unit took 
place at Guben in January 1942. A 50-mm 
artillery barrel was bent to produce a deflec- 
tion of 55 degrees and a 13-mm MG 131 was 
fired into the device from very close range, 
the muzzle of the machine gun being about 
an inch from the rear end of the deflector. 
By March 1943, experimental work had 
encompassed a deflecting unit for 20-mm 
projectiles and a unit for 30-mm projectiles. 
Continued experiments in the winter of 1942 
produced a deflecting device which could be 
used with either 7.9mm or 9mm bullets. C. G. 
Haenel in Suh! (fxo) was provided with this 
small caliber unit in December 1942. Haenel 
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288. A part of the U.S. Army Technical Intelligence Report, Number 347, 18 July 1945, “Krummerlauf” (Bent Barrel) 
Attachment for German Machine Pistols. The following photographs were made during evaluations of both the 30-degree 
and 90-degree curved-barrel attachments. Though variously referenced as the “bent barrel” for the sake of clarification, 
the official German designation was simply “Der Gebogene Lauf” (The Curved Barrel). In this case, a short cartridge assault 
rifle with an incomplete 90-degree curved-barrel assembly in an armored vehicle ball mounting. 


289. A close view of the 90-degree curved barrel 
and ball mounting with appropriate barrel coupling 
for the MP 43/1 assault rifle. According to the 
US. Army Ordnance report, the 18.75-inch long by 
.985-inch diameter barrel was “fitted with a special 
interrupted screw-thread adapter for quick detach- 
ment.” 


290. A top view of the 90-degree curved barrel and ball mounting intended for armored vehicles. 
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291. The 90-degree curved barrel, as fitted with a special “‘clamp-on adaptor” (nicknamed the “Around the Corner” gun by 
Ordnance team members), was never intended to be fired as such. When tested in this manner, “Single-shots and burst fire 
were tried, and, despite the attempts of several shooters to hold the weapon rigidly at the hip, more than three shots in auto- 
matic fire proved dangerous as shooter and weapon were spun almost 90 degrees. . . . The 90-degree barrel, welded to a rifle 
grenade launcher coupling, was apparently produced in the last months of the war for experimental purposes, or as an emer- 
gency expedient. The curved tube was not vented, had no special sight of any kind, and no reinforcement.” 
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292. An example of bullet deformation caused by 
firing from the hand-held 90-degree barrel attach- 
ment, The arrow points to an unfired bullet (Kurz- 
patrone 43 m.E.). As it was then stated, “In a nor- 
mal barrel the bullets are engraved a distance of 10 
mm. In passing through the 90-degree barrel they 
are re-engraved for 16 mm. The strain of this violent 
course diversion is sufficient to twist many of the 
bullets in half at the waist, the bullet breaking in the 
normal crimping cannelure.... Firing tests into 
sawdust produced more fragments than intact 
bullets.,.. With the 7.9mm Kurzpatrone bullet, 
it is believed that the 30-degree bend is practical. 
The 90-degree bend is apparently impractical as 
such.” 


293. Captain P.B. Sharpe, Technical Division, Ordnance Headquarters, ETO (Paris, France), 26 June 1945, with assault 
rifle and “clamp-on” 90-degree curved barrel experimental attachment designed primarily for use in armored vehicles. A 
former U.S. Army Ordnance officer, Captain Sharpe was part of a late-war Ordnance Technical Intelligence Team (OTIT 3) 
charged with evaluating German curved-barrel developments. 
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294, The 30-degree (Vorsatz J) curved-barrel attachment with prismatic sighting device as employed for firing from protec- 
tive cover. As recorded during testing, “The 30-degree barrel is 14 inches long; the first four inches are straight, and the 4.5- 
inch muzzle section is straight, thus restricting the 30-degree bend portion to a 5.5-inch section in the middle of the attach- 
ment. It is rifled throughout with four wide grooves, clockwise, of dimensions similar to the machine pistol barrel. The 
breech end, clamped against the muzzle of the MP barrel, is coned to a depth of 9 mm aid to a rear diameter of 10 mm to 
permit the escaping bullet to re-center itself in the new barrel. No attempt is made to align the rifling of the two barrels, 
the bullet re-engraving itself. ... On the 30-degree barrel, the outside diameter is 20 mm, whereas the diameter of the ma- 
chine pistol barrel at the muzzle is 14 mm. Ata point starting 58 mm from the breech of the attachment, an in-line series of 
4 mm holes are drilled through the top of the barrel, apparently to relieve gas pressure. In this barrel, this would nullify the 
possible acceleration of the propellant gas, so that the bullet would “coast” around the bend. On test firing the 30-degree 
barrel, the “jump,” or climb, was greatly accelerated by the change in direction of the bullet, but it was not too uncomfor- 
table to shoot. The release of the gases through the auxiliary barrel ports relieved much of the apparent strain on the mecha- 
nism.” 
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295. The 30-degree curved barrel with prismatic sight and rifle grenade discharger cup. It is fabricated in two sections: the 
barrel coupling is attached to the threaded muzzle, and the discharger cup is in turn threaded into the coupling. The cup 
assembly was removed from the barrel coupling only for cleaning purposes. According to the ordnance report, “A muzzle 
attachment permits the use of the bent barrel with a standard cup grenade launcher, threaded to the muzzle. A special 7.9mm 
short grenade blank with a hollow wooden bullet is used. The high velocity blank loading is identified by a yellow stain on 
the bullet.” 
The curved barrel rifle grenade equipment (Gewehrgranatgerat) in final form. Though apparently approved for mass pro- 
duction, the launching device was never manufactured in quantity. 
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296. A shooter’s view of the curved-barrel pris- 
matic sighting device (glas prisma). The foresight 
blade was in this case aligned with the small U- 
notch for aimed firing. The barrel clamp is closed 
and locked; the grenade discharger cap is attached 
to the muzzle. 
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297. Variant experimental curved barrel attachments as evaluated at APG after World War II. The nine-inch model (top), 
with cylindrical mounting block, has no barrel sleeve; the gas-pressure relief holes are clearly visible. The five-inch model has a 
square mounting block, knurled barrel sleeve, and threaded muzzle. The prow-shaped deflector plates served to divert the hot 
escaping gases from the line of sight. The prismatic sights are missing. 
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298. A part of the curved-barrel development series, a 30-degree deflector unit with a variant prismatic sight (glas prisma), 
square mounting block, and prow-shaped gas-deflection plate. The knurled barrel sleeve has been rotated 180 degrees to cover 
the gas relief holes in the position used for rifle grenade launching. For normal firing, the sleeve was rotated to the opposite 
side of the barrel, leaving the gas ports exposed. The wood blocks beneath the barrel coupling served to support the weapon 
during firing. 


299. An innovative device designed for infantry use. The 30-degree attachment was intended for firing from protective cover, 
around corners, and from trenches without exposure to return fire. The muzzle is threaded for the grenade launcher. 
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300. An alternate view of the 30-degree Vorsatz J deflector unit. The clamp coupling is in the open position, ready for 
mounting to the assault rifle barrel. As a precautionary measure, the prismatic sight mounting screws were “‘safety wired” 
to prevent loosening from vibration. The muzzle is threaded for the curved-barrel grenade discharger cup. 


301. The 30-degree Vorsatz J curved-barrel assembly with cylindrical mounting block and prismatic sight in final form. 
There are no provisions for mounting the grenade launcher. 
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302. The Maschinenpistole 44 (MP 44) with Vorsatz J, 30-degree curved-barrel attachment. According to post-war British 
Ordnance evaluations, “Reasonable accuracy was obtained at 100 yards at single shot, but in automatic fire the dispersion 
was such that it would be difficult to hit a target at 50 yards. . . . The short effective range of the curved barrel combination 
as regards accuracy is probably adequate in the tactical role for which it was intended.” 


303. Maschinenpistole 43/1 (MP 43/1) with Vor- 
satz P (90-degree) curved-barrel tank mounting. The 
muzzle bushing consists of a knurled steel cylinder, 
2.63-inches long by 1.5-inches in diameter, with 
threads corresponding to the MP 43/1 muzzle. The 
bushing is provided with a spring-loaded catch, 
which acts to prevent any rotation of the barrel 
extension during firing. The mount is a hemispheri- 
cal steel ball, assembled in a cup joint. The ball is 
pierced eccentrically to receive the barrel extension 
and pierced to receive a 1.25-power telescopic sight, 
so mounted in the hemisphere as to be coaxial with 
the sight axis of the weapon. The weapon could be 
quickly detached from the barrel extension within 
the vehicle. An Aberdeen Proving Ground photo, 
the curved-barrel apparatus was assembled to a 
crude stand for display purposes at the U.S. Army 
Ordnance Museum (APG). Though this photo has 
been published frequently, it is important to note 
the MP 43/1 has the early ZF 4 telescope mounting 
base without the scope-mount latch recess machined 
into the center of the rail; the first time this point 
has been made. 
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CETERA S 
Kuge llefe tte CK —a =3 


Funpianese} ae 


Weschinenpistole 
43 bezw. 44 


304. An original illustration from the Rheinmetall curved barrel (Vorsatz P) instruction manual, 


Maschinenpistole—Vorsatz “P” 

(MP 43 und MP 44 mit gebogenem Lauf, eingebaut 
in Kugellafette fur Panzerwagen) 
Gebrauchsanleitung 
Rheinmetall-Borsig 
Nicht fur MP 43/1 bestimmt 
Geheim! 

Unterluss, 12 Januar 1945 


Translation: Assault Rifle—Design “P” 
(MP 43 and MP 44 with curved barrel, installed 
in ball mounting, for armored vehicles) 


Instructions for use 
Rheinmetall-Borsig 
Intended for MP 43/1 only 
Secret! 
Unterluss, 12 January 1945 


“The curved barrel in combination with the MP 43 or MP 44, and the ZF telescopic sight, magnification 1.25-power with 
field of 12 degrees, is to be rigidly installed in a ball mounting in the roof of an armored vehicle. By this means a vertical 
arrangement of the MP 43 is made possible, enabling one to attack from the roof position targets that would be impossible 
to reach with the standard tank armament. For shooting with the curved barrel, the Pistolenmunition 43 m_E., is to be used.” 
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Iil. seschreibuag 


Zum SchieBen mit gebogenem Lauf gehtren suSer der Maschinenpi- 
stole EP 43 baw. MP 44 folgende Teile: 


ner laut mit Kupplungsstiick 
Kugellefette 

Zentrierhiilse bei Verwendung der MP 45 
A. Gebogener Lauf mit Kupplungestiick 


konisoher Teil 


Die Mindung des zylindrischen 
Ieufes ist auBen konisch eus- 
geftibrt. An der inneren Kxtig- 
mung des zylindrisohen Teiles 
ist eine Riffelung fir die Ju- 
stierang,vorgesehen. 4m unte~ 
ren Teil der Riffelung ist 
eine Binbsumarke vorgesehen. 


Im Innern des Leufes befinden 
sich Ztige und Yelder. Des In- 
nere des leufes ist e 10 mm 
gistt gebohrt, der gesogene 
Teil ist an der Leufmindung 
etwa 25 mm gorede. 


4m unteren Teil des gebogenen 
Ieufes befindet sich fest de- 
mit verbunden des Kupplungs~ 
otUck. Bs bestent eus der Aut= 
nahme, der linken und der _ 
rechten Gelenkhélfte. In der 
linken Gelenkhilfte befindet 
sich eine Gewindespindel. 

Dee Ende ist gu einem Griff 
abgebogen. In der rechten 
Gelenkh&lfte befindet sich 
cine Tesche, gegen welche sich 
der Bund der Gewindespindel 


im geschlossenen Zustend legt. Die Bohrung im lanern des Eupp 
lungssttickes dient zur Aufnehme der Leufmindung der UP 43 


haw. MP 44- 


305. The Rheinmetall Vorsatz P curved barrel with connection piece (clamp). This is a right-hand twist, 17.75-inch four- 
groove barrel with a curvature of 90 degrees. Technical details listed muzzle velocity at 690 mps with a somewhat optimistic 


“operating range” of up to 600 meters single shot and 300 meters with burst firing. 
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B. Zielfernrohr 


Regenschutz 
Ausblickfenster 


Pernrohroberteil 
Lagerung 


Sioherungsfeder 
FaSbleoh 
Keilstiicok 


Legerung 


Fernrohrunterteil 


Sohwelbe f. Nacht- 
beleuchtung 


Augenmuschel 


Binbdlick 
«.<e 
Justierung Sioherungee ; 
f. Hbhe sohraube 


Das Zielfernrohr ist mit den 
beiden Lagerungen in der Kugel- 
lafette gehalten und durch die 
Keiletioke gesichert. 


Zur Gewlihrleistung des riohtigen 
Augenabstendes und zur Sohonung 
des Auges ist der Binblick mit 
einer Augennuschel aus Gummi 
versehen. Diese ist mittels Be- 
jonett auf dem Binblickstutzen 
engebracht. 
Im Gesichtsfeld des Zielfern- 
rohres befindet sich die Ziel- 
marke, umgeben von einem Kreis, 
desgen Durchmesser 20° betrigt. 
Unter der Zielmarke ist der Ju- 
etierpankt angebracht (s-spiter), 


Aw Gehiuse befindet sich links, 
unter 45° geneigt, die Schwalbe 
zur Aufnahme der Nachtbeleuch= 
tung. Das PaSblech sichert gas 
lésbare Fernrohroberteil gegen— 
Uber dem Pornrohrunterteil:ge-~ 
gen seitliches Verdrehen. Die 
6m Pernrohroberteil befestigte 
Sicherungsfeder greift in ei- 
ne entsprechende Nut der lage~ 


rang am Fernrohrunterteil und sichert somit die Verbindung 


der beiden Yernrohrteile. 


4m oberen Ende des Fernrohroberteiles befindet sich das 
Ausblickfenster. Gegen Witterungseinfliisse ist das Ausblick- 
fenster mit einem abziehbaren Regenschutz versehen. 


306. The Rheinmetall Vorsatz P telescopic sight attachment. Referenced as the WZF 5811, the 1.25-power optical sight 
provided a field of view (angle) of 12 degrees (21 meters at a distance of 100 meters). 
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Cc. Kugellafette 


Kugel (2weiteilie) obere Kugelpfanne 


Decke d. Panzers untere Kugelpfenne 


Sicherungs 


Befestigungsschraute Klemmlesche Gewindeloch f. Scheibe 
a, Sechskantschreube 


Die zweiteilige Kugel, die durch drei Zylinderschrauben mit 
Innensechekent susemmengehalten wird, ist beweglich in der 
oberen und unteren Kugelpfanne gelegert. Vier Befestigungs- 
schreuben, deren Muttern duroh Sicherungsbleohe im Innern 
des Panzerwagens gesichert sind, verbinden die Kugelpfannen 
mit der Decke dee Penzerwagens. 


In die senkrechte Bohrung der Kugel wird des Zielfernrohr 
ohne aegenschutz eingefiihrt, des duroh eine Scheibe mit 
Sechskentschreube gesichert ist. 


In des gebogene Durchgangsloch wird der gebogene Leuf ein~ 
gefthrt und mit der Klemmlasche, die in die Riffelung des 
Laufes eingreift, nebst zugehtriger Sohreube befestigt. 


307. The Rheinmetall Vorsatz P ball mounting (Kugellafette). The two-piece ball mounting, which is held to the inner hexa- 
gon by cylindrical screws, is mounted on bearings and movable in the upper and lower ball sockets. Four attaching bolts, 
whose nuts are secured to the inside of the armored vehicle by locking washers, lock the ball socket to the roof of the tank. 
Provided there was adequate clearance, the Vorsatz P could be mounted on virtually any armored vehicle. 
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D. Armatutze, 


Arnauflege 


MP 43 bezw. 44 


In die sugerschelle der Armst'itze wird die KP 43 bew. 44 
am Handechutz oberhelb der Megezineinflhrung eingelegt. 

Die Legerachellenhilften werden wit den Federbolzen verbun- 
den. an der festen Legerschellenhilfte ist der Handgriff 


308. The Rheinmetall Vorsatz P armrest (Armstutze). Intended to stabilize the weapon during firing, the arm rest attached 
to the assault rifle handguard by means of a clamping device. 
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309. A design variation submitted to the German Patent Office by Hugo Schmeisser in early 1945. This patent application 
drawing illustrates the Schmeisser version of the curved barrel mounting for armored vehicles. In addition to the Rheinmetall- 
Borsig firm, Haenel, Gustloff, and Berlin-Lubecker Maschinenfabriken were reportedly working with various forms of curved- 
barrel attachments when the war ended. 
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reported extensive firing with the unit 
through November 1943. Although work was 
finally abandoned on the energy dissipation 
program, the practicability of a curved barrel 
had been demonstrated and Rheinmetall was 
contracted in the later part of 1943 to 
develop curved barrels for combat use. Ger- 
man documents indicate that Haenel cooper- 
ated in the development of these deflectors. 
The extent of Haenel activities, however, is 
not known. Col. Hans Schaede of the Heere- 
swaffenamt claimed to have originated the 
idea of attaching the deflecting unit directly 
to the weapon for combat use in the fall of 
1943. Actual research began at the WKF 
section of the Unterluss laboratory of Rhein- 
metall-Borsig A. F. Werk with Dr. Herfurtner 
supervising the program. 

The first research in directed, rather 
than diverted projectiles, was begun with 
troughs or gutters of half-round cross sec- 
tion (Rinne). The first unit was a 15-degree 
trough, bent around a radius of 250 mm and 
fastened to a specially turned back small 
muzzle diameter barrel on the standard 98k 
service rifle. This unit (Gebogene Rinne, 15- 
degrees) was attached as a rigid assembly to 
the barrel. The attachment was accomplished 
by a three-setscrew, spring-loaded clamp. 

Performance was considered successful 
with standard 7.9mm Patrone s.S. rifle ammu- 
nition. The angle of direction, however, was 
considered too small. During the course of 
these experiments, many unusual characteris- 
tics of both bullet and trough were observed. 
Major among these was a thrusting effect 
caused by the change in bullet direction. 
Another major problem was the lack of rigid- 
ity of the trough which caused whipping since 
it was planned to proceed to units with 
greater directing angles. No effort was made 
to correct these factors in the 15-degree unit. 

The next series of experiments were 
undertaken with openside 30-degree units 
that had reinforcing ribs laid along the outer 
closed surface of the trough (Gebogene Rinne 
mit Versteifungsrippe). The 98k rifle contin- 
ued to be the basic weapon of test, and 
standard s.S. ammunition remained as the 
projectile type. With the introduction of the 
reinforcing rib, the “whipping” of the trough 
diminished. However, new difficulties soon 


arose. The projectiles evidenced a tendency to 
skid, shred, or split and yaw very badly. This 
condition led to the development of an 
all-steel, unjacketed 7.92mm projectile, with 
greater rigidity and no possibility of shred- 
ding. While this experimental ammunition 
gave improved results, further work on it 
was cancelled when it was advised that the 
General Staff would not consider the intro- 
duction of a new variety of ammunition for 
such a highly specialized purpose. As an 
alternative, the work continued with standard 
mild-steel core service ammunition (7.9mm 
S.m.K.). Results were considered improved 
over the s.S. projectile, but the problem of 
bullet shredding, yaw, and splitting was never 
completely solved. Even after adoption of the 
devices was undertaken in 1945, the problem 
was present. 

During development, attention was focused 
on correction of still another technical 
difficulty—that of reducing the number of 
tumbling projectiles—a characteristic which 
led to innumerable ricochets. Here a com- 
pound direction trough was devised (Gebo- 
gene an Rinne mit geraden Enden). The com- 
pound unit consisted of the normal 30-degree 
trough with straight line bore portions at the 
junction of the normal muzzle and the 
trough, and at the “muzzle” of the trough. 
Results of this modification are unknown. 

The trough device consistently failed to 
meet the 200-meter accuracy requirement 
set down for it, and work on the trough was 
finally abandoned in favor of a closed tube 
with 30-degree deflection. 

The first closed tube device was smooth 
bore, with 10-mm internal diameter and 36- 
mm outside diameter, formed along a 250- 
mm radius of curvature and ‘“‘permanently” 
assembled to the muzzle of a modified 98k 
rifle by the earlier three screw, spring-loaded 
clamp attachment (Gebogener Lauf mit 
Befestigung). The projectiles, however, still 
continued to break-up, deflect, and upset; 
and a new form of malfunctioning was no- 
ticed. The projectiles had a tendency to 
punch through or seriously deform the wall 
of the tube after several hundred rounds had 
been fired. The circular cross section of the 
bore near the center of the tube was being 
gradually converted to an elongated oval by 
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the continued skidding and punching action 
of the projectiles. To compensate for these 
new difficulties, the internal diameter was 
reduced to 9-mm, and then to 8-mm; but no 
improvement was noticed. 

The requirement for such directing devices 
was still being supported by the Army High 
Command, and the work continued, but with 
little success. Finally, the idea for attempting 
the use of rifling in the tubes was advanced. 
Discarded 98k rifle barrels with worn rifling 
were converted to the 30-degree, 250-mm 
tubes by a special process of cold bending. 
For the first time in two years, the accuracy 
results and general functioning of the device 
seemed to improve. Encouraged by the per- 
formance, many of the earlier modifications 
that had been applied to the trough were now 
reapplied to the tubes in the hope of further 
improving performance. Among the modifica- 
tions was the addition of straight bore sec- 
tions of 80-mm length to the tube (Gebogener 
Lauf mit geraden Enden). This modification 
showed no advantage. 

Experimentation continued with unworn 
rifled, and partially rifled tubes, with better 
results than that obtained with the first ones. 
It was realized that rifling contributed to the 
good performance of the device, and finally, 
a few specially made, close tolerance, fully- 
depth rifling, caliber conforming, tubes were 
prepared. No effort was made to index the 
rifling of the 98k barrel and attached device. 
Results had shown that indexing was unneces- 
sary and that accuracy was unaffected. The 
functioning of the device with improved 
rifling over the earliest experiments was very 
satisfactory and the soundness of the basic 
idea seemed to be demonstrated. 

As a consequence of good performance 
with these specially made, fully rifled 7.92- 
mm directing tubes, the experimenters were 
encouraged to adopt the device to weapons 
capable of automatic fire. The earliest experi- 
ment in this field was undertaken with an 
MG 34, a light machine gun. Details of this 
trial are not available, but it is known that 
attachment of the device to a high rate of 
fire weapon was not satisfactory. The thrust 
resulting from the rapid and continued pas- 
sage of projectiles was so great that the oper- 
ating system of the weapon jammed con- 


tinually. The project on the MG 34 was 
abandoned in the belief that the rate of fire 
was too high. 

The MP 43 had, by this time, been newly 
adopted into the Army. This weapon was 
capable of automatic fire by selection, and 
had a lower rate of fire than the MG 34 
(about 450 rounds per minute for the MP 43, 
900 rounds per minute for the MG 34). 
Simultaneous with the recognition of the 
MP 43 as a most desirable weapon for the 
curved barrel, the Tank Corps originated a 
requirement for such a device to increase the 
close-in protection of combat vehicles against 
infantry attacks. This new requirement added 
the need for a tube with increased angular 
direction. Sixty-degree as well as 75-degree 
tubes were ultimately developed, but 90- 
degree was finally selected as the suitable 
angle for vehicle coverage. 

Returning to the 30-degree development, 
the first fully rifled tube attached to the MP 
43 was identical to the last type used on the 
98k rifle. The method for attachment was 
also identical. The three-screw, spring-loaded 
clamp was “permanently” assembled to a 
turned-down barrel of an MP 43. (Actually 
the specific weapon involved is not identified; 
the background of the development of the 
MKb and MP 43 series indicates that the MP 
43/1 may have been the original subject 
weapon of the curved barrel experiments 
rather than the MP 43. The weapon will, how- 
ever, be referred to as the MP 43). 

First experiments with the MP 43 showed 
satisfactory results. The use of a projectile 
with a shorter overall length contributed to 
the elimination of distortion and yawing. 
Thrust, however, continued to be a problem 
during automatic fire; during semiautomatic 
fire, it is reported, thrust presented no prob- 
lem. When hand held, the weapon threw itself 
upward. 

To counteract the centrifugal forces pro- 
ducing this effect, two lines of development 
were undertaken, The first was to reduce the 
weight of the tube; the second was to estab- 
lish a proper pattern of gas outlets to react 
against thrust. The final result was a light- 
ened, cutout tube attachment which became 
service issue as the Vorsatz J. 

The attempts to lighten the tube centered 
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around reducing the external diameter, A 
special problem connected with this approach 
was the limit of wall thickness that could still 
resist the “side punching” and deforming 
effect of the projectile. The original outside 
diameter of the tube was reduced from 36- 
mm to 30-mm with no adverse effect. Con- 
tinued experimentation revealed that 28-, 26-, 
and 24-mm outside diameters were still safe. 
At 22-mm outside diameter, the tubes began 
showing traces of deformation. (Experiments 
in reduction of the 90-degree tube outside 
diameters extended as far as 16-mm diameters 
without side punching.) 

In the work on outletting of the tube, var- 
ious patterns of small diameter relief holes in 
the tube wall at the rear of the device were 
attempted. A single elongated slot, 3x25-mm, 
gave improved results. The final combination 
of outside diameter and outletting as it 
appeared in the Vorsatz J was a 20.5-mm 
diameter and 5 in-line holes ahead of the junc- 
tion between the tube and the attaching 
device. 

With the basic performance of the directing 
tube settled to the satisfaction of the High 
Command, the problem was taken of devising 
a workable device for attaching the curved 
barrel. The device desired was one that would 
allow quick removal or installation of the 
curved barrel, and at the same time leave the 
weapon in firing condition for standard use 
without the curved barrel. The first line of 
development centered around expanding 
chuck devices, spring-loaded plug collars, and 
locking sleeves. All of these devices tended to 
break and split at the junction of the tube and 
were discarded. The requirement was nar- 
rowed to the need for a single attachment 
which would have the curved barrel perma- 
nently assembled at its forward end, and have 
provision for attaching to the muzzle of the 
MP 43 rapidly. This led to the creation of a 
finger clamp design which, in later form, was 
finally adopted. 

The first clamp holder was a two-piece 
design, accepting the curved barrel by enclos- 
ing a step and collar turned on the rear end of 
the tube. The holder formed half of the tube 
enclosure and carried a finger clamp. The 
second component was a cutout shoe that 
completed the enclosure and which was 


welded to the holder. The entire unit now 
slipped on the muzzle of the weapon and was 
tightened by hand. This device had a ten- 
dency to loosen after repeated firing. It might 
be pointed out that in original experimental 
form, the curved barrel was used without 
sighting devices and the existing sights of the 
test weapons were not utilized; so it was that 
the tall sight post of the MP 43 was not 
utilized as a support for the attachment 
devices until after the first clamp unit failed. 

In the course of a separate development 
during 1939 and 1940, a cylindrical cup type 
grenade launching device had been developed 
for use with the standard infantry rifle 
(K98k). The launcher was affixed to the 
muzzle of the rifle by means of a cutout 
sleeve arrangement. This consisted of a tube 
recessed to slip over and be supported by the 
foresight post, and two hinged covers which 
closed around the barrel and the tube. The 
covers and tube were then drawn together by 
rotating a threaded, finger clamp. When 
closed, this device held the attachment rigid 
and against the sight post as well as tight 
around the barrel. This grenade launcher was 
known as the Gewehrgranatgerat (Gw Gr Gt 
or rifle-grenade device). 

Using the basic idea of the Gw Gr Gt unit 
clamp, the attachment device for the curved 
barrel took the form of a hinged cover, main 
receiving tube, finger clamp and a special 
insert plug to increase the leverage against the 
barrel. This insured a very tight and rigid 
closure. The design was considered satisfac- 
tory, but it presented an additional problem 
of undertaking a new manufacture because of 
the difference from the grenade launcher 
clamp. Since the need for the curved barrel 
was greater, it was decided to adopt the Gw 
Gr Gt clamp directly rather than initiate the 
manufacture of a new and more complicated 
attaching device. 

At first, it was believed that the Gw Gr Gt 
unit would not be rigid or tight enough. Thus, 
a stiffening sleeve or rib was added. This 
proved unnecessary, so the final form of the 
attachment was identical to the launcher 
clamp. Components of the launcher clamp 
were used directly in the mass production of 
the curved tube attachments and the Gw Gr 
Gt marking can be observed on them. 
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The last problem related to curved barrel 
development was that of developing a sight. 
The first experimental sights were purely 
mechanical. The foresight of the conventional 
MP 43 was specially modified, offset to the 
left, and lowered. The whole unit was placed 
on a special mounting bracket. Aside from 
being unsatisfactory as a sight, the bracket 
was less rigid than the standard one and had a 
tendency to split and rupture from the 
stresses developed during automatic fire. 
Development was finally switched from the 
mechanical sight to an optical design sight. 

Experiments were conducted with several 
forms of mirror sights and prism sights. The 
main problems attached to the design were 
those of overcoming factors of size and han- 
dling. It was also necessary to create an 
arrangement of optical parts that would not 
suffer from the thrust factor, which, although 
considerably reduced, was still present. A 
final form of prism sight, mounted on a 
special built-up housing integral with the 
clamp unit, was standardized for service use. 

Having settled the 30-degree problem in all 
of its major aspects, work immediately started 
on a 90-degree curved barrel. The earliest unit 
was a 36-mm o.d, tube, bent on the 250-mm 
radius of curvature and attached directly to 
the muzzle of the weapon by means of the 
clamp. Two problems arose immediately; 
the thrust was intense, and the tube tended 
to “whip” because of its length. The tech- 
niques of reducing tube diameter to lower 
weight, outletting to achieve counterthrust 
from combustion gas, and assembly of stiffen- 
ing ribs on the outer tube surface were all 
repeated. Tubes in 30-mm, 25-mm, and even 
16-mm o.d. were tried and yielded satisfac- 
tory results. The outside diameter fixed at 
24.8-mm and gas relief venting was intro- 
duced. 

The actual requirement of the Tank Corps 
was for a system that could be mounted with- 
in the vehicle in an armored port which 
would provide complete coverage and protec- 
tion of the firer at the same time. This led to 
the design of a universal joint mounting 
(kardanaehlich). In its first form, the mount 
was rejected, and a ball and socket unit was 
prepared. The ball mount was accepted. Dur- 
ing the course of firing with the rigid ball 


mount, it was discovered that the tube acted 
rigid by virtue of its insertion through the 
ball. The thrust was eliminated because of the 
overall support given the tube and the weapon 
in its mounting. As a result the gas relief and 
supporting ribs were eliminated. One experi- 
mental form of the ball mount included an 
additional supporting brace which extended 
below the ball and clamped to the tube just 
ahead of the attachment. The muzzle of the 
curved barrel was now slightly tapered on the 
outside to facilitate quick removal from the 
mount. 

After experimentation with large prism 
sights, a periscope unit was standardized. The 
means of the weapon attaching was also stan- 
dardized, but in different form from the type 
used on the 30-degree tube. For the vehicle 
mount it was felt that the curved barrel could 
be left in the ball. A cylinder with interrupted 
internal threads was devised, therefore, to 
permit quick attachment. This attaching 
cylinder or sleeve was assembled directly on 
the muzzle of the MP 43. 

By June 1944 the two basic units (30- 
degree and 90-degree) had been refined to the 
point where they were considered satisfactory 
for procurement. Actually, experimental 
variations of both types appeared after June 
1944 and work continued into 1945. 

It is reported that similar development of 
directing tubes took place for the 9-mm MP 
38 and MP 40. This work is said to have been 
undertaken at the C.G. Haenel plant in 
Suhl. No material or specimens relating to 
this project have been recovered. 

Vorsatz J (Gebogener Lauf J, Krummlauf 
J). The 30-degree deflector was assigned the 
code letter “J.” The attachment was intended 
for use in trench warfare or close combat. 
The 30-degree deflector was attached to the 
weapon with the coupling device of the Rifle 
Grenade Discharger (Gewehrgranatgerat). 
These units have an upright plate welded to a 
mounting block between the bent tube and 
the coupling. A mirror-prism back sight, 
giving 30-degrees visual deflection from 
behind the weapon, was attached to the 
upright plate. A parallel blade foresight was 
dovetailed to a collar assembled to the muzzle 
end of the curved tube. 

To compensate for the recoil resulting from 
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centrifugal forces, two rows of five small- 
diameter holes were drilled into the upper sur- 
faces of the curved tube, communicating with 
the bore passage. These relief holes were 
located immediately ahead of the mounting 
block. Most of the observed and reported 
specimens differ from each other. The most 
common type has an 11-inch curved tube por- 
tion. This 11-inch variety has always been 
found with provision for the screw-on attach- 
ment of a grenade launching cup. One 11- 
inch type, marked “VG 13” is provided with 
a prow-shaped plate to deflect gases escaping 
from the relief holes. The same device also 
features a square mounting block. Another 
11-inch type, marked “VG 20,” has no pro- 
vision for mounting the mirror-prism sight. 
Another, markings unreported, has no gas 
deflector. Other 1]-inch types are noted as 
having been fitted with wood blocks beneath 
the coupling for weapon stabilization when 
firing through portholes, hatches, etc. All of 
the 11-inch types have a heavy knurled and 
slotted sleeve on the curved tube, covering 
the relief holes. A 13-inch type, marked 
“R 1 70..80,” has a cylindrical mounting 
block, a gas deflector and no protecting 
sleeve on the tube. 

Vorsatz P. Shortly after the Unterluss 
group of Rheinmetall-Borsig had completed 
the initial development of the 30-degree 
deflector, the requirements for a deflector 
capable of affording close-in protection of 
tanks was introduced. This necessitated the 
development of a unit that could fire perpen- 
dicularly downward. A 90-degree deflection 
was concluded to be the angle which would 
meet this need. After considerable experi- 
mentation with varying external barrel dia- 
meters and reinforcing techniques, a curved 
tube and supporting mount were developed 
which met the service requirements. The 90 


degree unit was assigned the code letter ‘“P.” 
The tube was unvented, had no sights and was 
clamped rigidly in a special ball and cup 
mount. The curved tube was turned down and 
threaded at its rear end and could be screwed 
into a knurled fitting assembled to the muzzle 
of the MP 43 series weapon. A catch was 
assembled to the muzzle cylinder. This catch 
engaged a cutout in the curved tube wall and 
prevented rotation of either component dur- 
ing firing. The mount consisted of a ball unit, 
free floating in a cup joint. The “ball” was 
pierced eccentrically at two places. One to 
receive the bent tube, attached by pinning 
and bolting, the other to receive a periscope 
sight in such a way as to make it parallel to 
the axis of the weapon bore. The sight was 
clamped in place. The entire mount could be 
assembled into a tank or vehicle, the weapon 
being detachable from the tube at any time. 
Rheinmetall is reported to have been given a 
contract to produce 20,000 units a month, 
sometime in the fall of 1944. It is further 
reported that 500 had been delivered. The 
sight was reported to have been developed by 
Busch, of Rathenow and manufactured by 
Zeiss at Jena. The periscope was a 1.25- 
power unit with a 12-degree field of vision. 
It is reported that 1,500 sights had been 
manufactured by January 1945. A 90-degree 
deflector, welded to a rifle grenade launcher 
coupling was apparently produced in the last 
months of the war for experimental purposes, 
or as an emergency expedient. 

Vorsatz V. German documents list a 40- 
degree deflecting unit, identified by the code 
letter ‘‘V.” No data concerning its develop- 
ment, manufacture, or use has been uncov- 
ered at this time. The listing does indicate 
that the item was presented by Rheinmetall 
and Haenel jointly. 


XX 


Fallschirmjagergewehr 


42 (FG 42) 


One of the most advanced weapons of World 
War II, the German Paratrooper Rifle, FG 42 
(Fallschirmjagergewehr 42), was designed to pro- 
vide parachute troops with an appropriate weapon 
for airborne assaults. 

As the elite Luftwaffe units were originally 
equipped with the same small arms as the Infantry, 
early combat experiences had determined that 
standard weapons were not particularly suited 
to airborne operations. 

Stating that a long-range, selective-fire weapon 
was necessary in parachute assaults, the Reich Air 
Ministry (Reichsluftfahrtministerium, or RLM) 
sought to develop an all-purpose shoulder arm 
that would replace the bolt-action rifle, sub- 
machine gun, and light machine gun. It was a mea- 
sure that would simplify logistics while increasing 
the firepower potential of the individual para- 
trooper. 

With the use of standard 7.9 x 57mm service 
ammunition serving as a major design prerequi- 
site, development guidelines were formulated to 
produce a special “attack weapon” that would 
offer the performance capability of a light machine 
gun in a shoulder arm of no greater size than an 
ordinary bolt-action rifle. 

As the Heereswaffenamt was the dominant force 
behind German small-arms development, the 
Luftwaffe had sought to initiate a formal weapon 
development project with the help of the Army. 
However, as the Army was not particularly inter- 
ested in becoming involved in a project they 
believed to be ill-conceived at best, the Reich Air 
Ministry took its plans and specifications directly 
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to German industry. 

The firms of Gustloff, Mauser, Grossfuss, 
Haenel, Rheinmetall-Borsig, and Krieghoff were 
solicited for this purpose and were alleged to have 
all participated in the FG 42 development project. 
Apart from unconfirmed reports stating that 
Mauser had chosen to offer a modified aircraft 
machine gun (MG 81) rather than design an en- 
tirely new weapon, Rheinmetall and Krieghoff are 
believed to have been the only firms to actually 
submit prototype weapons based on Luftwaffe 
requirements. 

On the basis of testing conducted by the Luft- 
waffe Weapons Development Branch at Tarnewitz 
(GL/C-E6) during mid-1942, it was determined 
that Rheinmetall-Borsig had submitted the most 
promising weapon. 

A design credited to Louis Stange, an accom- 
plished machine gun designer and chief of small 
arms design at the Sommerda works in Thuringia, 
the Rheinmetall weapon system was accepted by 
the Luftwaffe and ultimately became known as 
the FG 42, or Fallschirmjagergewehr 42, which 
means Paratrooper Rifle (Model) 1942. 

Despite acceptance and the fact that the Rhein- 
metall prototype system had been developed on an 
accelerated basis, ever-changing Luftwaffe require- 
ments affecting both performance and manufactur- 
ing, in addition to remedial changes to the original 
design, were to place the FG 42 in a state of con- 
tinuous development. 

Consequently, if only the known design changes 
were taken into account, the actual number of 
FG 42 variations would be far greater than only 
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310. One of the early trial weapons fabricated by Rheinmetall-Borsig (Sommerda) for Luftwaffe evaluations. The prototype 
FG 42 has an experimental muzzle brake and the early smooth sheet-metal butt assembly. 


311. An original Luftwaffe photo from 1943; except for the prototype stock assembly (smooth sheet metal), the Rhein- 
metall Fallschirmjagergewehr 42 is pictured in the form it would be manufactured by Krieghoff. According to the original 
caption material, “the bayonet is positioned for hand-to-hand combat.” 


312. A limited production model reflecting changes to the original prototype system. The Fallschirmjagergewehr 42 (FG 42) 
as manufactured by Heinrich Krieghoff Waffenfabrik (fzs). 
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three models, the common figure frequently cited 
in post-war literature. Furthermore, there was no 
official mention of this weapon as Model I, Model 
Il, or Model III for that matter, nor was the FG 42 
referenced by names such as paratrooper machine 
gun or paratrooper automatic rifle, for example. 

Original German documents simply refer to this 
weapon as the “Fallschirmjagergewehr 42” or, 
most frequently, “FG 42” and in this respect, the 
reference was always made to the most recent 
design. 

A gas-operated, turning bolt action, the operat- 
ing system of the FG 42, though comparable to 
that of the well-known Lewis light machine gun 
(the Lewis Gun), had been so highly refined and 
modified that it was hardly recognizable as such. In 
deference to Herr Stange, however, the Rhein- 
metall FG 42 represented the highest degree of 
refinement the Lewis-type of automatic-firing 
mechanism had ever attained. 

As the sear mechanism was designed to fire from 
a closed bolt for semiautomatic fire and from an 
open bolt for automatic fire, this unique feature 
permitted accurate single shots. When automatic 
fire was selected, however, the bolt remained open 
between bursts to provide maximum cooling. A 
then-unusual configuration for a shoulder arm, 
the combination of a straight stock and side 
magazine placed both the center of gravity and the 
center of the butt nearly in line with the bore, 
thereby providing a measure of control German 
Ordnance had been hard-pressed to obtain from a 
conventional automatic rifle firing the full-power 
standard cartridge. 

The FG 42 was an automatic rifle that was 
essentially a lightweight, light machine gun with 
provisions for special attachments. 

The FG 42 butt assembly in early form was 
made of heavy gauge sheet-metal stampings ribbed 
for added strength, 

The receiver, a machined alloy forging, was pro- 
vided with a magazine housing on the left side and 
an ejection port on the right. 

The mag housing, situated on the left rather 
than directly beneath the receiver, allowed the bolt 
mechanism to extend into the butt stock, thereby 
reducing the length of the weapon without having 
the magazine housing interfere with the location of 
the hand grip. 

The grip assembly in turn, a separate housing 
containing the trigger mechanism and firing-system 
components, was also fabricated from pressed 


metal, with the grip form stamped into the sheet 
metal during fabrication. 

An apparent design concession intended to 
simplify production, both the butt assembly and 
grip housing were formed in separate halves and 
then welded together. 

The hand guard, fashioned from wood with 
openings in the upper surface to facilitate cooling, 
was also provided with milled ridges for an opti- 
mum grasping surface. 

As the opening for the operating handle ex- 
tended forward into the hand guard on the right 
side, the guard was shaped in such a way so that 
the rifleman would tend to place his hand clear of 
the operating slot. 

A permanently attached bipod, made of pressed 
metal, was hinged to the barrel collar directly in 
front of the hand guard. When closed, the bipod 
legs folded forward to form a housing for the bayo- 
net when not in use. 

Chambered for the 7.9 x 57mm cartridge, the 
20-inch barrel was threaded to the receiver and 
secured by a pin. The barrel was fitted with a com- 
bination flash hider and muzzle brake, with the 
threaded muzzle also serving as a mounting point 
for a grenade launcher. 

Cartridges were fed from a horizontal box 
magazine with both 10- and 20-round versions 
available for the early system. 

A selective-fire weapon, the FG 42 could be 
operated either semiautomatic or full-automatic 
by use of a change lever which also served as a 
safety lock. 

Although specifications tend to vary from one 
source to another, the early paratrooper rifle was 
approximately 36 inches in length with a weight 
slightly under 11 pounds with the magazine fully 
loaded. 

With a cyclic firing rate of nearly 900 pounds 
per minute, the FG 42 was an extremely com- 
pact weapon for its firepower. 

The original Rheinmetall prototype test series 
had contained principal components made from 
chrome steel, a strategic alloy in short supply. 
When the Luftwaffe was given permission to pro- 
duce 3,000 paratrooper rifles for combat trials, 
the material specifications were amended to 
accommodate the use of manganese steel, an 
acceptable substitute. However, as Rheinmetall 
was reportedly not in a position to manufacture 
the FG 42 even in limited quantity, the Krieghoff 
firm was commissioned for this purpose. 
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313. An alternate view of the limited production FG 42 by Krieghoff. 
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314. A prime example of early Krieghoff FG 42 
production, provided with an integral dovetail form 
on both sides of the receiver (top) for attaching a 
telescope mount. The receiver markings include the 
model designation (FG 42), production code (fzs), 
and serial number (49). The shallow machined 
recess behind the standard rear sight engaged a cor- 
responding clamp on the scope mount. Shown 
folded against the receiver, the adjustable diopter 
sight (100 to 1200 meters) is set at 900 meters. 
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315. Left view, early Krieghoff FG 42. The receiver, a machined alloy forging, has the magazine housing on the left side and 
the ejection port on the right. The combination firing-system housing and handgrip assembly has the early trigger guard. A 
selective-fire weapon, the FG 42 could be operated either semiautomatic or full-automatic by use of a change lever which 
also served as a safety lock. The safety is engaged. 
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316. Right view, early Krieghoff FG 42. As the system was provided with a bolt-stop mechanism and integral clip guides, the 
magazine could be loaded while still on the weapon. Although prototype models made use of a hook-type cocking handle, a 
cylindrical knob (shown) was adopted instead. Fashioned from wood in final form, early handguard designs included plastic 
and sheet-metal versions as well. 
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317. Although both versions were utilized with the Krieghoff limited production series, a more substantial form of trigger 
guard (top) was chosen in preference to the prototype design. 
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318. A comparison between the FG 42 prototype sheet-metal stock assembly (smooth) and the improved, reinforced design 
(ribbed). Judged inadequate for both prone and standing fire, the early stock was also found to be “entirely too weak” for 
high-angle rifle grenade launching. 
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319. The most common form of the early Luftwaffe paratrooper rifle. A feature designed to provide adequate support when 
fired from the prone position, a permanently attached bipod made of pressed metal was hinged to the barrel collar in front 
of the handguard. 


320. The early FG 42 foresight assembly (Korn), 
muzzle brake (Mundungsbremse), and spike bayo- 
net (Bajonett). The barrel was fitted with a combi- 
nation flash suppressor and muzzle brake, with the 
threaded muzzle also serving as a mounting point 
for a grenade launcher. The X-form bayonet, shown 
reversed in its holder, was intended primarily for 
thrusting, but could be removed and used as a hand- 
held weapon for close-quarter combat. 
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Despite authorization for 3,000 weapons, a 
limited-production series reflecting changes to the 
original prototype system, the Krieghoff firm had 
only produced between 1,000 and 2,000 rifles 
when manganese steel became impossible to obtain 
and production ended. 

Inasmuch as Krieghoff had been obligated to 
produced the early FG 42 as it then existed, apart 
from the material situation, a major objection cen- 
tered on the amount of forging, machining, and 
close tolerance work necessary to produce the 
Rheinmetall design—a significant factor, particu- 
larly where the complex FG 42 alloy receiver was 
concerned. 

In addition to problems affecting manufactur- 
ing, the results of early combat trials had deter- 
mined that as an automatic weapon, the FG 42 
was entirely too light for effective long-range firing 
with the 7.9 x 57mm cartridge and that its weight- 
saving construction was altogether too fragile for 
the rigors of sustained combat. 

Therefore, following due consideration, the Krieg- 
hoff firm was charged with the responsibility of 
redesigning the Fallschirmjagergewehr 42 in order 
to simplify its manufacture and to remedy basic 
flaws affecting both performance and durability. 
Even though the basic operating principle would 
remain the same, subsequent changes were to alter 
the size and appearance of the original weapon 
system. 

Whereas the Rheinmetall FG 42 design has been 
referenced as the “early model,” the Krieghoff 
version is most commonly known as the “late 
model.” Though unofficial, of course, the refer- 
ence to “early” and “late” provides an effective 
means of separating two distinct weapons having 
the same designation, that is, FG 42. 

Although Krieghoff design modifications were 
manifold, the most notable changes were made to 
affect the following areas: 

* The foresight bracket and bayonet standard 
were changed. 

An improved muzzle brake was added. 

The bipod was strengthened; improved to 
remain open or closed more positively and 
relocated near the muzzle. 

* The stock was changed to laminated wood. 

Dust covers were fitted to the magazine housing. 
The angle of the grip was changed, and the 
entire hand grip assembly was made to be read- 
ily detached. 

The safety lever was moved to the rear of the 


change lever. 

The wood fore grip was changed. 

A cartridge case deflector was added. 

An adjustable gas regulator was provided. 

The overall length and weight were increased. 
While the redesigned Krieghoff system would 
present a vastly improved weapon to the Luft- 
waffe, the general design of the FG 42 did not lend 
itself to simplified production even in modified 
form. 

Whereas the original Rheinmetall receiver de- 
sign, an alloy forging, had called for extensive 
machine finishing, the new Krieghoff receiver was 
fabricated entirely from pressed metal, one of the 
most significant revisions. 

However, where pressings were now used in 
place of machined parts, intricate machining was 
still required on others, In the interest of improv- 
ing the system, it had been necessary in some cases 
to replace some of the original weight-saving com- 
ponents with solid machinings to give them suffi- 
cient strength. 

Despite Krieghoff efforts, it was apparent that 
the Fallschirmjagergewehr 42 (FG 42) would never 
be produced in an economical manner. Moreover, 
as the Luftwaffe had sought to improve long- 
range accuracy when the weapon was fired in full- 
automatic from a standing position, the overall 
weight was increased and the cyclic firing rate was 
also reduced from 900 to 600 rounds per minute 
through an increase in the weight of the bolt 
assembly. 

A part of the modifications were intended to 
counteract the combined effects of a short barrel, 
light weapon weight, and use of the powerful 
7.9 x 57mm cartridge. When this proved to be of 
marginal value, however, further modifications 
were to include increasing the weight once again— 
a modified version of the redesigned Krieghoff 
system in effect. Even though the last known 
example of the Krieghoff FG 42 would weigh 
nearly two pounds more than the early model, 
the increase in weight was not enough to resolve 
the problem. 

It was futile to attempt accurate long-range 
automatic fire from a shoulder weapon with a 
heavy recoil such as that of the FG 42. 

The FG 42 was the object of countless tests and 
evaluations by both the Army and the Air Force 
(Luftwaffe). The results of comparative Army test- 
ing in early 1944 had clearly demonstrated that the 
paratrooper rifle could not replace the light ma- 
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321. The early FG 42 airborne assault rifle, an extremely compact automatic shoulder arm. 


322. A typical limited production FG 42 paratrooper rifle with sights folded, bipod closed, and 20-round magazine shown 
disassembled. 
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323. Referenced as the M10-42 and M20-42, both 10- and 20-round sheet-metal box magazines were furnished with the early 
weapon system. Except for the length difference (3.937 and 5.900 inches), the magazines were identical. 
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324, The FG 42 with ZFG 42 (Zielfernrohr-Gewehr 42) telescopic sight as developed by Voigtlander (ddx) for the early sys- 
tem. The 4-power optical sight was intended to provide a sharpshooting capability for the paratrooper rifle. The weapon in 
this original Luftwaffe photograph was part of the evaluations held in 1943. 


325. The Fallschirmjagergewehr 42 with grenadedaunching sight and grenade launcher (FG 42 mit Granat-Visier und Schiess- 
becher), a system requirement from the onset. By removing the muzzle brake and attaching a special screw-on discharger cup 
(Granatgerat 42), it was possible to fire standard rifle grenades. Though tested thoroughly, field use is believed to have been 
limited at best. 
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326. An automatic rifle that was essentially an ultra lightweight, magazine-fed light machine gun with provisions for special 
attachments. The early FG 42 airborne assault rifle (Fallschirmjagergewehr 42) in combat trim. 


. —— 


327. This original combat photo shows a German paratrooper firing the early Fallschirmjagergewehr 42. 
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328. The FG 42—the German paratrooper rifle as redesigned by Krieghoff—in transitional form. Even though the basic oper- 
ating principle would remain the same, subsequent changes were to alter the size and appearance of the original weapon sys- 


tem. 


chine gun. 

Apart from close combat trials where the 
short cartridge machine pistols had excelled, the 
Heereswaffenamt readily acknowledged that equal 
performance could be expected from the FG 42 
and the MP 43 up to 400 meters. 

Inasmuch as the FG 42 would not match the 
performance of the MG 42 light machine gun and 
could not deliver accurate long-range automatic 
fire when employed as a shoulder arm, the follow- 
ing question remained: “Which rifle, as a pure 
shoulder arm, best answers the requirements of the 
German soldier?” 

So far as the Army was concerned, starting from 
the clear superiority in close combat, the obvious 
weight advantages, and the equal performance out 
to 400 meters, the short cartridge weapon series 
was to be given absolute preference. 

From a standpoint of both performance and 
simplified manufacturing, the short cartridge 
weapon had proven more than a match for the 
exotic Fallschirmjagergewehr 42. 

A subject of some controversy, the Army, 
anxious for universal acceptance of their 7.9 x 
33m short cartridge system, had openly opposed 
development of a separate paratrooper rifle from 
the very beginning. 

Despite attempts to have the Air Force aban- 
don its intentions and adopt the emerging short 
cartridge weapon system (or as a compromise, to 
consider adapting their paratrooper rifle to fire the 


short cartridge, a measure the Heereswaffenamt 
had successfully proven with an FG 42 chambered 
for the 7.9mm Kurz Patrone), the Luftwaffe would 
insist on developing a weapon with a long-range 
capability. The Luftwaffe was to remain adamant 
in its opposition to the machine pistol and the car- 
tridge it fired. 

While it is safe to assume that Luftwaffe ground 
combat personnel came to use their share of the 
Maschinenpistole 43 series weapons, no induce- 
ment could bring the German Air Force to adopt 
the short cartridge system on an official basis. 

Although specific details concerning Fallschirm- 
jagergewehr 42 production have remained obscure, 
the initial limited production series consisting of 
nearly 2,000 weapons were manufactured during 
1943 for Luftwaffe combat evaluations so far as 
it is known. 

Even though the trial series was manufactured 
by Krieghoff, the form taken by the early FG 42 
production model represented the joint efforts of 
Rheinmetall-Borsig and the Luftwaffe Technical 
Directorate (GL/C). 

The result of extensive testing and changes 
recommended by the Luftwaffe, the system was 
actually developed by Rheinmetall working in 
conjunction with the Luftwaffe Weapons Develop- 
ment Branch (GL/C-E6) at the Tarnewitz proving 
ground in early 1943. 

As early combat trials had clearly indicated the 
need for major changes to the Rheinmetall system, 
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329. An interim model in effect, the redesigned Krieghoff FG 42 was intended to remedy basic flaws affecting both per- 
formance and durability in the original system. 


330. A prime example of the improved Krieghoff FG 42, the most common form of late-model Luftwaffe paratrooper 
rifle manufactured during the final months of the war. 


331. An effective comparison: the early-model FG 42 (left) and the improved version (late model) as redesigned by Krieg- 
hoff. 
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re ae xe Fallschirmjagergewehr 42 in final production form. The improved weapon is most commonly known as 
the “late model.” 


333. Typical late FG 42, a midrange production model produced by Krieghoff. The principal receiver markings include the 
production code (fzs), model designation (FG 42), and weapon serial number (02969). The magazine dust covers (left) and 
cartridge case deflector (right) are readily apparent. Close examination will reveal the small dovetail on both sides of the 
receiver (top). In this case, two shallow (semicircular) machined recesses were provided to engage locking clamps on either 
side of an improved telescope mounting. Folded against the receiver, the diopter sight is set at 1 200 meters. 
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334, Left view, late-model FG 42 receiver area. A simple means of keeping dirt and foreign matter from entering the large 
horizontal opening. The springloaded mag housing covers were opened by releasing a catch. Unlike the early model, a sepa- 
rate safety lever was positioned to the rear of the selector lever. The selector is set for automatic fire (D). 
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335. Right view, late model Fallschirmjagergewehr 42. A “state of the art” metal forming, the Krieghoff FG 42 receiver is 
often mistaken for a machined component. The level of technology exhibited in the receiver is particularly noteworthy. 
Whereas it had been necessary to virtually strip the entire weapon to remove the firing system group housing, the complete 
assembly, as redesigned , could be readily detached for servicing. 
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336. A part of the major revisions, the late-model FG 42 foresight bracket and bayonet standard were redesigned and 
strengthened. The muzzle brake was lengthened and enlarged, and the bipod was also strengthened and relocated near the 
muzzle with the splay of the legs increased by 2.50 inches for greater stability. The new gas regulator, though fully adjustable 
(four positions), required the use of a tool. 
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with subsequent redesign, prototype versions of 
the improved Krieghoff FG 42 were reportedly 
available for testing early in 1944. 

However, as the shift to a defensive posture was 
then redefining the needs of all branches of the 
Wehrmacht, with Luftwaffe paratrooper units 
serving as ordinary infantry for the most part, there 
was little call for a special airborne assault rifle 
at that point. Consequently, from all indications, 
only a limited number of FG 42 was actually 
fabricated by Krieghoff during 1944. With these 
intended primarily for test and evaluation pur- 
poses, considerably less than one-thousand (1,000) 
FG 42 are believed to have been assembled at that 
time. Despite an apparent low-priority status 
throughout most of 1944, for reasons not thor- 
oughly explained, the Luftwaffe was given the 
authority to mass-produce the paratrooper rifle in 
late 1944. 

Even though the German war effort could ill- 
afford the added burden of producing a weapon 
generally recognized by the military as a “luxury 


small arm,” the Krieghoff firm would manufac- 
ture the late model FG 42 in numbers said to ap- 
proach nearly 5,000 weapons before circumstances 
brought an end to production in early 1945. 

Both the early and late model FG 42 of Krieg- 
hoff manufacture bear the ‘fzs’ stamp, the produc- 
tion mark (code) assigned to Heinrich Krieghoff 
Waffenfabrik, Suhl. Though previously thought to 
have been produced at the main plant in Suhl, the 
center of all Krieghoff activities, according to reli- 
able Krieghoff historians, the Fallschirmjager- 
gewehr 42 was developed and manufactured at 
Plant number 10—Luttich, the renamed Pieper 
facility located in Liége, Belgium. 

Otherwise known as the Luttich Plant, the 
Krieghoff organization, a vast industrial complex, 
had purchased the Anciens Etablissements Pieper 
firm in Belgium in the late 1930s as a means of 
expanding its production capacity. 

Apart from Krieghoff involvement, perhaps the 
most enigmatic aspect of FG 42 production con- 
cerns those weapons manufactured by firms other 


337. Close view, late-model FG 42 muzzle area. Even though the combination flash suppressor and recoil reducer (muzzle 
brake) was redesigned to increase its efficiency in both roles, the 20-inch barrel was not long enough to adequately dissipate 
the gas pressure of the powerful 7.9 x 57mm cartridge by the time the bullet left the barrel. A heavy recoil, large muzzle 
flash, and strong report were inherent problems with the paratrooper rifle. As then stated, “the noise of detonation impacts 
painfully upon the eardrums, particularly during longer firing sequences.” 
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338. A significant presentation of late-model 
Fallschirmjagergewehr 42. The following photo 
series provides an effective comparison of Krieghoff 
production—in this case, one of the earliest im- 
proved FG 42, Serial No. 00010. 
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339. Fallschirmjagergewehr 42, Serial No. 00010, an extremely early improved Krieghoff production model with sights and 
bipod folded. The mag housing dust covers are open; a 20-round magazine is inserted. 


340. Fallschirmjagergewehr 42, Serial No. 00054. 
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341. Fallschirmjagergewehr 42, Serial No. 00702. 
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342. Fallschirmjagergewehr 42, Serial No. 02088. 
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343. Fallschirmjagergewehr 42, Serial No. 02293. 
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344. Fallschirmjagergewehr 42, Serial No. 02629. 
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345. Fallschirmjagergewehr 42, Serial No. 02771. 
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346. A direct comparison, the late-model M20 magazine (left) and the early 20-round design. Though similar in appearance, 
the sheet-metal magazines were not interchangeable. 


347. The M20-42, 20-round detachable box maga- 
zine for the improved Krieghoff FG 42. 
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348. A Rheinmetall factory drawing illustrates the “Magazin M20-42,” as intended for the improved Krieghoff system. 
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349. The Fallschirmjagergewehr 42 in sharpshooting trim. Although various telescope mountings were employed with the 
late-model FG 42, the Gw ZF 4-power scope served as the standard issue. Among the last weapons produced by Krieghoff, 
Serial No. 04189 is part of the vast arms collection at Aberdeen Proving Ground (APG). 


350. German paratrooper firing from the prone position using the bipod assembly and Gw ZF 4-fach (4-power) telescopic 
sighting system. From 1944 Luftwaffe FG 42 manual D.(Luft)T.6194. 
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351. The three patterns of spike bayonet utilized with the Fallschirmjagergewehr 42. Made from a single piece of forged 
steel, the bayonets have an X-cross section blade and plain tubular hilts. Pressure on one of the protruding lugs depresses the 
other and allows the bayonet to be mounted as required. 


352. Late-model Krieghoff FG 42 (Serial No. 00192) with variant telescope mounting. 
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D. (Luft) T.6194 
Nur fiir den Dienstgebrauch! 


Fallschirmjagergewehr 42 
FG 42 


Waffen-Handbuch 


“(Stand September 1944) 


enthaltend 


Teil 1: 
FG 42 (Fallschirmjigergewehr 42) 


Teil 2: 
M 20-42 (20 SchuB-Magazin 42) 


Teil 3: 
GwZF 4 (Gewehrzielfernrohr 4-fach) 


Ausgabe September 1944 


353. In keeping with the established practice of furnishing adequate operating instructions for every weapon system, at least 

three Luftwaffe manuals were issued for the Fallschirmjagergewehr 42. These were: 

1. D.(Luft)T. 6194, Fallschirmjagergewehr 42 Waffen-Handbuch, status June 1943, but published in December 1943 as the 
July 1943 edition by the RLM (Reichsluftfahrtministerium), the original manual detailing the early model FG 42. 

2. An addendum, D.(Luft)T. 6194, “Nachtrag zur D.(Luft)T. 6194,” which covered the early model and major modifications 
by the Krieghoff firm. 

3. D.(Luft)T. 6194, Fallschirmjagergewehr 42 Waffen-Handbuch, status September 1944, September 1944 edition (the late- 
model FG 42 in final production form). 
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354. A sectioned view of the late-model FG 42 as extracted from D.(Luft)T.6194, September 1944. This is a “fold-out” 
illustration in original form in which the individual FG 42 components are identified in German. 


355. One of the rare accessory items issued with the FG 42: a rubber muzzle cover (Mundungskappe FG 42) intended to 
keep moisture (water) from entering the muzzle brake and barrel. 
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356. The rubber muzzle cover (Mundungskappe FG 42) shown removed from the weapon. 
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357. Perhaps equally as rare as the actual muzzle cover is this original factory drawing (Rheinmetall-Borsig A.-G.) of the 
Mundungskappe FG 42. 
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358, An unusual FG 42 accessory, the Patronenausstosser (cartridge remover) served to strip cartridges from loaded maga- 
zines. 


359. Made of heavy Bakelite material (brown), the 
8.25-inch long, 1.93-inch wide Patronenausstosser 
was placed on top of the magazine and moved back 
and forth to remove individual rounds. 
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360. The carrying strap (trageriemen) with attachments for the FG 42 paratrooper rifle. The heavy leather strap was pro- 
vided with a snap hook which engaged an eye at the bipod mount, and a clamp that attached to a hole in the laminated butt 
stock. 
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361. This postwar British Ordnance Board illustration depicts a “grenade discharger cup” attached to the muzzle of a late- 
model FG 42. So far as it is known, grenade4aunching equipment was not issued with this weapon system. 
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362. The Fallschirmjagergewehr 42 as manufactured by L.O. Dietrich (Altenburg). Except for the markings, the Dietrich 
version was essentially the same as the late-production Krieghoff model. 


363. Close view, L. O. Dietrich FG 42 receiver (top) 
with appropriate production code (gcy) model 
designation (FG 42) and serial number (0282). 
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364. Right view of the L.O. Dietrich Fallschirmjagergewehr 42, a limited-production series at best. Less than one thousand 
of the Dietrich model are believed to have been manufactured. 


365. The receiver area of another L.O. Dietrich 
FG 42 (0155) provides an effective comparison. 
The single semicircular machined recess was intend- 
ed for the late telescope mounting. 
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366. A selective-fire experimental assault rifle chambered for the standard 7.9 x 57mm cartridge, a part of the captured 
materiel evaluations conducted by the U.S. Army at Aberdeen Proving Ground following World War II. Even though the 
ones of this weapon are unknown, certain APG documents reference this weapon as a “prototype Luftwaffe paratrooper 
rifle.” 


367. The design base for the successful United States Army M60 light machine gun, the “7.92mm Light Automatic Machine 
Gun T44” developed by the Bridge Tool and Die Works in 1946. A project initiated by the U.S. Army Ordnance Corps, the 
modified FG 42 was intended to refine and improve the Krieghoff design. By employing the feed system of the German MG 
42 LMG, the Fallschirmjagergewehr 42 was converted from magazine to belt feed. 
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than Krieghoff. Although German sources main- 
tain that L.O. Dietrich, Altenburg (gcy) and I.C. 
Wagner, Mulhausen (gal) were to manufacture 
weapons and replacement parts on a contract 
basis, only L.O. Dietrich is known to have actu- 
ally manufactured the Fallschirmjagergewehr 42 
for the Luftwaffe. A limited production series at 
best, the Dietrich variation bears an appropriate 
‘gcy’ production mark. 

Although unofficial estimates ranging from 
4,000 to 12,000 weapons have been mentioned in 
post-war accounts, the previously quoted figure of 
approximately 7,000 FG 42 corresponds closely 
with the serial numbering from surviving weapons 
held in museums and private collections. 


Drawing from a reasonable cross section of these 
same weapons, the aggregate total of 7,000 FG 42 
is believed to represent nearly 2,000 of the early 
model and approximately 5,000 of the late model 
FG 42. 

Acknowledged as one of the most advanced 
small arms of World War II, though designed pri- 
marily for airborne assaults, it was ironic that the 
greatest use of the Fallschirmjagergewehr 42 would 
occur during the final defense of Germany. 

With possible exceptions, the vast majority of 
the FG 42 appears to have been distributed to 
German combat personnel in Western Europe 
during the final months of the war. 


XXI 


Telescopic Sights— 
The Assault Rifles 


Although no responsible claim can be made for 
German use of assault rifles for sharpshooting pur- 
poses (that is, for precise long-range firing), the 
study of weapons in this category indicates that 
significant design efforts were directed toward 
mounting both optical sights and eventually infra- 
red devices to a succession of assault rifles from 
their inception through the end of the war. 

At this time, complete records dealing with the 
design, development, and field application of 
telescopic-sighted assault rifles have remained 
obscure. Therefore, a presentation of this inter- 
esting facet of World War Il German weaponry 
remains for the most part a pictorial chronicle of 
the various scope mountings and related hardware 
as noted on surviving specimens. 

Neither the consideration nor the application of 
telescopic sights for assault rifles appears to have 
been a major prerequisite during early weapon 
development. But the Maschinenkarabiner 42 
(machine carbine 42), as manufactured by Haenel 
and Walther for original service use (1942-43), 
the MKb 42(H) and the MKb 42(W), were provided 
with integral scope mounting rails on either side of 
the formed sheet-metal housing which served pri- 
marily as the mounting block for the standard 
rear sight assembly. 

Intended for fitting the 1.5-power sights, the 
telescope mount slid on to the formed rails and 
locked in place by means of a spring-loaded latch 
engaging a corresponding notch in the right-hand 
rail. 

As events transpired, the Haenel design was 
deemed superior; as simplified for subsequent 


production, the Maschinenpistole 43 (machine 
pistol 43) series was brought to fruition by the 
introduction of the MP 43 and the MP 43/1. 

Whereas the vast majority of the MP 43/1 
weapons appears to have been provided with inte- 
gral telescope mounting rails in the same manner 
as on the preceding MKb 42 series, this feature was 
omitted on the MP 43 as well as on the later MP 
44 and StG 44 variations. 

The lack of official German reference to field 
use of 1.5-power telescopic sights in conjunction 
with assault rifles and the acute rarity of surviving 
mount assemblies suggests that few in fact were 
ever issue items. 

In addition to the obvious consideration of 1.5- 
power scope mounting to the MKb 42(H), MKb 
42(W), and possibly the MP 43/1, a limited num- 
ber of Maschinenpistole 43 series assault rifles, the 
MP 43/1, MP 44, and StG 44, were fitted with a 
special machined V-cross section base that was 
spot-welded to the main housing on the right side 
behind the ejection port cover. This was originally 
intended for mounting the Gw ZF 4-fach tele- 
scopic sight (ZF 4). 

It should be emphasized that assault rifles fitted 
with the aforementioned scope mounting base 
were exceptions among weapons of this type. 

Because the machined steel bases were virtually 
identical in configuration to the integral G43 and 
K43 (Selbstladegewehr) receiver bases, the ZF 4 
sight was readily adapted to the assault rifle by 
using the standard telescope mount. 

Intended as a general-purpose telescopic sight, 
the Gewehr-Zielfernrohr 4-fach (ZF 4) was cylin- 
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368. Haenel Maschinenkarabiner 42(H) with an extremely rare prototype telescope mounting intended for fitting 1.5-power 
Zielfernrohr 41 series (ZF 41) sights to the machine carbines. The mount depicted is the only known example of its type. 


369. The formed metal MKb scope mount slides onto integral rails located on either side of the rear-sight base stamping and 
is locked in place by engaging a spring-loaded latch on the right side of the mount with a corresponding notch in the rail. A 
set screw, similar to that used wth 98k-ZF 41 series mounts, is located in the bottom section of the forward ring assembly. 
Note the small Merz Werke logo on the lower rear section of the mount. Intended for the early MKb, this assembly will not 
fit the receiver rails found on Gewehr 41 semiautomatic rifles. 
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370. The MKb telescope mounting with a close view of the Merz Werke (cos) commercial logo. The same mark has been 
noted on Haenel MK 42(HS) prototype weapons. 


371. An illustration, one of a series, made during “comparative shooting between a MP 43/1 with telescopic sight and Rifle 
43 with telescopic sight” as conducted by the Infantry School (Infanterieschule, Doberitz-Elsgrund) in October 1943 to 
determine the suitability of the short cartridge weapon for sniping purposes. Note the unique ZF 4 telescope mounting, an 
assembly similar in appearance to the original slanted-strut telescope mounting developed for the early Selbstladegewehr 43 
system. 
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because of great shot dispersion,” it was the view of the Infantry School that the telescope mounting was largely responsible 
for the inaccurate shooting. 


during World War II. Referenced as the “sheet-metal design” in German Ordnance documents, the Gewehr-Zielfernrohr 4- 
fach (Gw ZF 4) sights were manufactured by Voigtlander (ddx), Opticotechna (dow), and J.G. Farbenindustrie (bzz). 
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374. A typical ZF 4 telescopic sight and mount with leather lens caps. The sight was held to the mount by two tempered 
steel spring bands working in conjunction with a screw and threaded dowel for tightening purposes. The windage drum, 
located on top of the tube, was protected by a removable stamped metal cover. 
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375, The ZF 4 telescope mount, a rugged steel casting, was machined to correspond with the dovetail form of the receiver 
base. The main locking lever and the spring-loaded locking latch which engaged the recess machined into the center of the 
receiver base are clearly shown. The lever was turned to the rear and the latch depressed to remove the scope from the rifle. 
The mounts were produced by Walther (ac) and Berlin-Lubecker Maschinenfabriken (duy). 


376. The receiver side of the ZF 4 mounting. An efficient design, the rigid steel casting was one of the better telescope 
mountings employed by German sharpshooters during World War II. 
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377. Early production Gewehr 43 (G43) integral receiver rail (base) without a machined recess as originally intended for the 
first ZF 4 telescope mounts (slanted-strut) that did not have an auxiliary spring-loaded locking latch. The base is similar in 
form to those found on early MP 43/1 test weapons. The rifle is a “bed” variant manufactured by Gustloff (Werk Weimar). 


378. An integral receiver rail with machined recess (center-notch) typical of those found on the vast majority of the G43 
and K43 semiautomatic rifles (7.9 x 57mm). In this case, a K43 (ac 45) made by Walther. The similarities between this base 
and the assault rifle version are readily apparent. 
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379. Front view of the MP 43/1 with ZF 4 telescopic sight as tested in October 1943. The exceptionally high weapon profile 
is readily apparent. 


380. Maschinenpistole 44 (MP 44) with 4-power Gw ZF 4-fach sight assembly. The telescope is attached to a machined 
steel dovetail rail (base), spot-welded to the main housing behind the ejection port cover. 
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381. The assault rifle telescope mounting base with sight removed. As the steel bases were almost identical to the integral 
G43 and K43 (Selbstladegewehr 43) receiver bases, the ZF 4 sight could be readily adapted to the assault rifle by using 
the standard telescope mount. Though originally designed for telescopic sights, the bases were later intended for mounting 
infrared equipment. 


382. Another view of the assault rifle telescope mounting base. Although later versions were provided with a locking recess 
(center notch) as shown, early MP 43/1 test weapons have been noted without the scope-mount latch recess machined into 
the rail. 
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383. Sturmgewehr 44 (StG 44) assault rifle mounting a “ddx” code (Voigtlander) ZF 4 sight. The C.G. Haenel firm (fxo) 
was reported to have been responsible for fitting both ZF 4 and infrared sights (ZG 1229) to the short cartridge weapons. A 
part of the U.S. Army Ordnance Museum Collection (APG), the weapon has the center notch receiver base spot-welded to the 
main housing. 
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384. An Aberdeen Proving Ground (APG) photo of a Maschinenpistole 44 (MP 44) with nonstandard machined steel dovetail 
base assembly spot-welded to the right side of the receiver housing for mounting ZF 4 and infrared sights. 
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385. An original German Ordnance photo of a prototype Zielgerat 1229 (Vampir) infrared night-vision sight developed by 
the Reichspostforschungsanstalt, Berlin, for use with the StG 44 assault rifle. The transmitting lamp (infrared light source) 
mounted directly on top of the receiving telescope assembly. 
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386. A British officer demonstrates a captured StG 44 assault rifle with the ZG 1229 infrared night-vision sight. The batteries, 
necessary for operating the infrared assembly, were carried in a modified gas mask canister, while the electrical power supply 
(power pack) was contained within a small wooden chest. Although such devices did prove beneficial when utilized in a 
defensive position, fog, haze, and smoke reduced the effective sighting range to only a few meters. 
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lower section and locking lever assembly of the ZF 4 telescope mount used with G43 and K43 semiautomatic rifles. Though 
this unique equipment was subjected to British Ordnance Board evaluations following the war, its location remains unknown. 
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388. Fallschirmjagergewehr 42 (FG 42) early version, with the 4-power ZFG 42 (Zielfernrohr-Gewehr 42), limited-produc- 
tion telescopic sight developed by the Voigtlander firm (ddx) for the paratrooper rifle. A part of the collection at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, the scope bears the designation: 


ZFG 42 
FL 152973 
ddx 
10V049 
In addition to the model designation, code, and production number, the “FL 152973” is a Luftwaffe stock number. 
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389. Right view, ZFG 42 telescopic sight and mount. The 6-inch scope was fabricated from steel and brass. The objective 
end, a 1.100-inch diameter brass turning, extends two inches from the brass center section. The ocular end is a 1.190-inch 
diameter steel turning. The elevation drum is located on top, the windage adjustment on the left. The early Voigtlander sight 
was provided with a vertical post and horizontal side bar reticle pattern. The scope bears the designation: 

ZFG 42 

FL 152973 
ddx 
10V054 


390. Close view of early FG 42 receiver, Serial No. 
1700, with integral dovetail form on both sides of 
the receiver (top) for attaching a telescope mount. 
The shallow machined recess behind the standard 
sight engaged a clamp on the scope mount. Though 
intended for the ZFG 42 sight assembly, it is doubt- 
ful it was ever used in a combat environment. 
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391. Left view, ZFG 42 telescopic sight and mount. The 3.800-inch-long machined steel mount was provided with a dovetail 
form which corresponded to the FG 42 receiver. The mount-locking lever (missing) was designed to engage the semicircular 
machined recess on top of the receiver. The production code for H. Diehl, Metal Guss u. Presswerk (auf) is stamped on the 


back of the mount. 
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392. Close view of the late model Krieghoff FG 42 
receiver area with the standard rear sight folded 
forward. Close examination will reveal the small 
dovetail form on both sides of the receiver (top). 
In this case, two shallow machined recesses were 
provided to engage locking clamps on either side of 
the appropriate scope mount. 
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393. Top view of ZF 4 scope with protective sheet-metal cap removed from the windage drum. Note the letter “L” above the 
800-meter mark on the range drum. 


394. Left view, ZF 4 telescopic sight showing the serial number and ddx code. The letter “L” indicates Luftwaffe issuance, 
and it is believed that scopes so marked were intended for use with the FG 42. The small colored triangles appearing on all 
ZF 4 sights represent the reliable function limits of each device in various climates. A white triangle indicates acceptable use 
under normal weather conditions encountered in central Europe; green, the standard German military color for tropical 
reference; and blue for extreme cold weather as confronted the Wehrmacht on the Eastern Front. 
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396. A close view of another ZF 4 mount, the same type as present on FG 42, Serial No. 02500, provides an effective com- 
parison to other ZF 4 mounts. Marked “Fest” and “Lose,” the lever was pressed down to tighten the mount. 
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397. Variant Gw ZF 4 telescope mounting representing one of a variety utilized with the Fallschirmjagergewehr 42 weapon 
system. The weapon was part of the postwar evaluations held at Aberdeen Proving Ground. 


398. Another Fallschirmjagergewehr 42 (late version) with ZF 4 telescopic sight and variant mounting. The main mount 
locking screws used for clamping the telescope assembly to the receiver are missing. 
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399. A description of the ZF 4 sighting system as translated from the 1944 FG 42 manual: “The telescopic sight (M1) is 
mounted by means of two holding screws to the supporting base (M3) and is clamped by means of two wedges (M5) and two 
locking screws (M4). The screws use a lockwasher to prevent loosening. The telescopic sight (M1) has a height adjustment 
(M6) on the right side and on top in the middle is the side adjustment (M7). To prevent injury to your head an eye guard 
(M8) made of rubber is slipped over the eye piece (Mla). Over the lens (M1b) a rain guard (M9) may be slipped. Eye piece 
(Mla) and lens (M1b) are protected against dirt by the lens guard (M10). This guard consists of a wooden plug (M10a) and 
a cap (M10b) that are tied together and are fastened to the telescopic sight (M1) with a looped leather belt (M10d). The 
mounting plate (M3) is formed like a swallow tail, is slipped on the gun sight plate of the FG 42 and locked at the rear by 
means of a half round bolt (M12) in a recess of the gun sight plate. Two toggle clamps (M11) lock the holding foot and there- 
by securely hold the complete ZF in position.” 
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400. Directions for adjusting the ZF 4 sight as translated from the 1944 FG 42 manual: “To adjust the ZF slip the unit onto 
the sight finder of the rifle; tighten the clamps (M11) by hand. Remove the protective cap for the side adjustment. Remove 
the holding screws (M6b & M7b) of the cover plates for side adjustment (M7a) and height adjustment (Mé6a). When the cover 
plates are removed, the adjustment screws can be seen (M6c & M7c). By turning these screws either to the left or to the right 
the target can be centered in. The adjustment is made after the height adjustment knob is set to 100 meters and the target 
plate is set at a distance of 100 meters also. On this adjustment target disk or plate, a triangle 10 cm high is marked. (Triangle 
at bottom). The adjustment is made that the triangle is right side up. Single shots are fired, the hit on the target is verified 
and corrections made until the sight is adjusted perfectly, while the triangle of the sight is adjusted perfectly , while the tri- 
angle of the sight is perfectly matched up with the triangle of the target disk. After the adjustment is completed the cover 
plates (M7a & Mé6a) are replaced and the guard caps for the side adjustment are replaced.” 
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401. German paratrooper removing the ZF 4 scope from its carrying case prior to mounting the sight on his FG 42. This very 


rare case contained a side pocket which held the objective rain shield. An additional pocket in the lid carried the lens discs 
and cleaning cloth. From 1944 Luftwaffe manual D.(Luft)T. 6194. 


sa t - “ a apes Rae Ss 
402. German paratrooper mounting the ZF 4 sight assembly to his FG 42. From 1944 Luftwaffe manual D.(Luft)T. 6194. 
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403. Variant ZF 4 telescope mounting as noted in the 1944 Luftwaffe FG 42 manual [D.(Luft)T. 6194, Fallschirmjager- 
gewehr 42 Waffen-Handbuch |]. 


404. In this photograph, intended to demonstrate 
the correct firing positions, the German paratrooper 
supports his weapon against a tree. From 1944 
Luftwaffe manual D.(Luft)T. 6194. 
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405. German paratrooper sighting the ZF 4 from a kneeling position. From 1944 Luftwaffe manual D.(Luft)T. 6194. 


drical at either end with the center section square 
in shape. The retaining bands wrapped around the 
cylindrical section while the adjustment drums 
were positioned on the flats. The overall design, as 
noted in German Ordnance documents, was shaped 
to facilitate rapid production. 

Manufactured by Voigtlander & Sohn (ddx), 
Opticotechna (dow), and J.G. Farbenindustrie 
(bzz), the sights bore the manufacturer’s produc- 
tion mark, the ordnance designation “Gw ZF 4,” 
a white, green, or blue triangle to indicate the 
reliable function limits of each device in various 
climates, and a production serial number. 

Internal scope adjustments were made using the 
elevation range drum, which was located on the 
right. The windage drum, located on top of the 
sheet-metal tube, was protected by an easily re- 
moved metal cover. 

The most common reticle pattern consisted of 
a pointed vertical post with horizontal side bars. 

When originally issued, the ZF 4 sighting system 
included a metal rain shield for the objective, 


La = \ 


rubber eye-guard, leather lens covers, cleaning 
cloth, amber-colored (haze) filters, clear glass disc 
to prevent fogging of the eye-piece, and a carrying 
case for holding the sight when removed from the 
weapon. 

The telescope mount, a rugged steel casting, was 
machined to correspond with the dovetail form of 
the receiver base. To attach the telescope assembly 
to the rifle, the mount lever was rotated to the rear 
(“Lose” or free position); the mount slid on to the 
rail with the lever then pushed forward, exerting 
pressure (“Fest” or tight position), thereby clamp- 
ing the mount in place. 

An auxiliary spring-loaded locking latch, inde- 
pendent of the main lever, engaged the recess 
machined into the center of the receiver base, 
serving as an added measure of security to prevent 
the telescopic-sight assembly from falling from the 
weapon should the primary fastening device loosen 
or fail. In addition to rotating the lever to the rear, 
it was necessary to depress the spring-loaded latch 
when the mount was removed. 
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Manufactured by Walther and Berlin-Lubecker 
Maschinenfabriken, ZF 4 telescope mounts bear 
the Waffenamt acceptance stamp “359” or “214,” 
the numbers assigned to the ordnance inspection 
staff at each facility. Mounts made by Walther 
were the more common of the two. 

The original slanted-strut telescope mounting 
did not have the auxiliary locking latch and as such 
was intended for the early Selbstladegewehr 43 
(G43) receiver bases made without a locking recess 
in the center of the base. 

The Gw ZF 4 telescope was held to the mount 
by two tempered steel spring bands working in 
conjunction with a screw and threaded dowel 
assembly for tightening purposes. Even though the 
bands proved more than adequate, a ridge located 
in the forward section of the mount cradle engaged 
a corresponding recess in the objective end of the 
telescope tube to prevent movement of the sight 
from the recoil action of the weapon. 

Of parallel interest are examples of the Fall- 
schirmjagergewehr 42 (FG 42) Luftwaffe airborne 
assault rifles, which also made use of the ZF 4 
sights. These rifles were used with a variety of 
telescope mountings designed specifically for 
them. 

Original development of the FG 42 was based 
on the premise that a long-range, selective-fire 
weapon was necessary for parachute assaults. 
Luftwaffe Weapons Office specifications had also 
included the stipulation that the new rifle possess 
a capability for sniping. However, at no point in 
successive development did the FG 42 attain the 
requirements necessary for efficient sniping. 

In advance of the ZF 4, the 4-power ZFG 42 
(Zielfernrohr-Gewehr 42), a limited production 
telescopic sight developed by the Voigtlander 
firm (ddx), was brought to fruition at the insis- 
tence of the Reich Air Ministry (RLM) for use with 
the FG 42. 

While the ZFG 42 was similar in appearance to 
the ZF 4, the principal difference between the 
two sights rested with the ZFG 42 having a full 
cylindrical tube with adjustment drums on the top 
(for elevation) and left (for windage) of its some- 
what square center section. Aside from the obvious 
configuration of the “sheet-metal” tube assembly, 
adjustment drums on the ZF 4 were positioned 
on the top (for windage) and right side (for eleva- 
tion) of the telescope tube. Although originally 
developed for Luftwaffe use with the Fallschirm- 
jagergewehr 42, the ZFG 42 sight is considered to 


have been the basis for evolving ZF 4 design which 
has also been attributed to the Voigtlander organi- 
zation. 

Perhaps the most enigmatic aspect of optical 
sight development associated with German assault 
rifles rests with the application of infrared night- 
vision equipment. Devices for seeing in the dark by 
means of electronic detection of invisible infrared 
radiation were developed to a high degree by Ger- 
man scientists during the war. Most of the equip- 
ment employed a picture-transformer tube called 
a Bildwandlerrohr that contained an infrared sensi- 
tive screen which emitted electrons, an electron 
lens system, and fluorescent screen in which the 
image was formed by the lens. 

In different forms, the unique tube was utilized 
in various types of German infrared equipment: 
for night-driving apparatus for regular vehicles, 
tanks and armored cars, for the assault rifle sys- 
tem, and for aircraft applications. 

In this study, principal interest is centered on 
the Zielgerat 1229 (ZG 1229) infrared sighting 
device developed specifically for assault rifle 
mounting. 

A noteworthy account of this special system 
appears in the U.S. Army Ordnance School publi- 
cation, Submachine Guns, Volume 1, July 1958: 


In 1943 and through 1944, a program was 
started to develop a portable infrared “night 
sight” for the MP 43 series. A small electronic 
image tube (70-mm diameter) had been de- 
signed by the Forschungsanstalt der Deut- 
schen Reichpost (RFP), Berlin. Ernst Leitz, 
Wetzlar, was contracted to develop the addi- 
tional optical components and housings for 
such an infrared telescope. Limited manufac- 
ture at the Leitz plant seems to have been 
undertaken in 1944. The sight was designated 
Zielgerat 1229 (ZG 1229) and code named 
“Vampir.” Leitz reported that 310 complete 
units of the night sight were delivered. The 
sight consisted of a 5’’-diameter, 35 watt 
transmitting lamp, a receiving telescope con- 
taining the 70-mm RFP tube, I:1 5f (8.5-cm) 
objective, and a high tension power supply. 
The transmitting lamp and receiving telescope 
were combined in a housing which could be 
mounted on the normal telescope sight 
bracket. The transmitter-receiver unit weighed 
5 pounds, the power source was contained in 
a pack-type harness and gas mask container 
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carried by the user. It weighed 30 pounds. 


In 1943 the ministry of Albert Speer established 
a committee to coordinate research in the field of 
infrared among the army, navy, and air force. Until 
that point, all three had been developing night- 
vision equipment relevant to their particular 
requirements. The committee, headed by Dr. H. 
Gaertner, who was also the director of the optics 
branch (telescopic sights) in the headquarters of 
the Heereswaffenamt in Berlin, was charged with 
the responsibility of correlating the development 
of infrared devices that would benefit the Wehr- 
macht as a whole. 

Dr. Gaertner, who in recent years served as a 
consultant to the West German Bundesministerium 
der Verteidigung, authored a review of German 
military infrared activities in advance of and during 
World War Il in Wehrtechnische Monatshefte 
dated December 1961 and May 1962. With respect 
to the Zielgerat 1229 system Dr. Gaertner states: 


In October 1944 the military demand was 

made to develop a small I.R.-telescopic sight 

for the Sturmgewehr 44 to protect armored 

units against night attacks by tank-destruction- 

troops and to be in a better position to ward 

off the infantry attacking by night. The com- 

pany AEG and the Reichspostforschung- 

sanstalt participated in the development of 

this device. Several samples were introduced 

whose ranges showed only minor differences. 

One of the samples developed by the AEG 

had the following technical data: 

1. Ancillary lens: = 7,5 cm, I:I, 5; visibility 
about 8° 

2. magnifier: monocular, v = 10 fold 

3. image-converter tube: type 128 (Diode) 
of AEG; line voltage 12 kV 

4. over-all enlargement: v = 1,5 

5. LR.-floodlights for incandescent lamps: 
d= 10 cm; capacity 36 W 

6. power-and high-voltage supply: especially 
light model for 12 kV, can be carried on 
back of marksman. 


Successful tests of the I.R. sighting device for 
hand fire arms were made by the Panzer- 
grenadiere during the months of February 
and March 1945. Against single persons a 
range of approximately 70 m was established. 


The Panzergrenadiere, which were equipped 


with the telescopic sight, were transported 
with an armored car, which was also fitted 
with IR. driving equipment. A machine gun 
with telescopic sight of the type used for the 
Panther was part of the armament. 


The armored car “Falke” was equipped in a 
similar manner and served as accompanying 
protection for the Panther units at night. 


Equipment of the Panther-units 


With the previously mentioned devices— 
commander’s device for the Panther observa- 
tion vehicle “‘UHU”—driving equipment for 
passenger cars and trucks—I.R. telescopic 
sight for the Sturmgewehr 44 


The I.R.-equipment of the Panther units is 
described as it was planned for use by Ger- 
man armed forces at the end of 1944. Indi- 
vidual devices, like the commander’s driving 
device for the Panther, were already available 
in large numbers at the end of the war. Other 
devices like the LR. telescopic sights were 
only produced in small numbers. However, 
all devices had been sufficiently tested for 
mass production. 


The basic mode of operation for the assault 
rifle infrared unit was cited in the June 1946 issue 
of Electronics Magazine in an article dealing with 
World War II German night-vision equipment: 


The zielgerat receiver operates on the same 
principles as the receiver used with the night 
driving equipment for tanks, with the addi- 
tional feature that it can still be used for 
about fifteen seconds after the power supply 
is turned off. The reason for this is that a 
larger value of capacitor is used for a greater 
time constant, so that the value of the applied 
voltage gradually decreases. All that is needed 
is a high potential to be built up, since there is 
practically no current drain. 


When a small button on the bottom of the 
power supply is depressed, the power is on 
and the image appears on the fluorescent 
screen. When the view begins to fade, the 
button has to be depressed again. In this way 
the rifleman must stop periodically to apply 
high voltage, but he has ample time to sight 
and fire. The infrared light beam is worked 
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separately and was probably kept on all the 
time. It is fitted so that the light beam is 
thrown on the same point at which the rifle 
is aimed. 


Aside from confirmation that the Haenel firm 
(Suhl) had been furnished with infrared sights for 
fitting to the StG 44 in the final months of the 
war, specific details concerning their combat appli- 
cation remain unknown. 

Reports do indicate, however, that the Vampir 
units were extremely delicate and considered 
altogether too cumbersome in an attack situation. 

Infrared light, while invisible to the naked eye, 
irradiates objects so that they can be seen with the 
viewer. The main objection to infrared use was that 
the user could be readily spotted by a foe similarly 
equipped with infrared instruments or detection 
equipment. 

In anticipation of Allied use of infrared, the 
Germans produced a simple device to detect its 
presence. The device consisted of a small paper 
tube with an infrared window and lens on one end 
and a sensitive screen on the other. The screen 
possessed a remarkable property: after exposure 
to strong sunlight, it became so sensitized that for 


a long time afterward it would respond by emitting 
red visible light when illuminated by invisible 
infrared light. While in a sensitized state, the detec- 
tor permitted German troops to pinpoint the 
source of any infrared device directed against 
them. Approximately 10,000 detectors were pro- 
duced for the Wehrmacht. 

Although British and American forces did 
employ infrared searchlights in Europe during 
World War II, owing to priorities already estab- 
lished for weapon-mounted instruments in the 
South Pacific, the use of such devices following 
the Allied invasion of the Continent was nonexis- 
tent or extremely limited at best. 

In addition to the sophisticated measures such 
as weapon-mounted infrared, efforts to enhance 
the rifleman’s capability for firing in subdued light 
were to include experimental “night sight fittings.” 

Developed for use with the K98k, K43 and the 
assault rifles, special attachments consisting-of a 
luminous ramp were affixed to the barrel directly 
behind the foresight assembly. 

Designed to assist the shooter using conventional 
open sights, the experimental devices were tested 
and manufactured in small quantities in late 1944 
and early 1945. 
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to the collapse of the Third Reich in 1945, German ordnance 
From 1 93 5 designers played an important role in the formal development 
of the modern assault rifle. Toe German Assault Rifle: 1935-1945 is the most comprehensive 
volume ever on the German assault rifle of this era, covering this generation of German infantry 


weapons where appearance gave way to the demands of optimum performance and mass pro- 
duction. 


Innovative design requirements brought forth relatively lightweight selective-fire shoulder 
weapons capable of being fabricated on simple metal forming and machining equipment with 
minimum skilled labor, and these are covered here, as is the evolution of Germany’s intermedi- 
ate range “short cartridge” and corresponding weapons based on the sheet-metal concept of 
small arms manufacture. 


A thorough presentation of the circumstances surrounding the development and fielding of 
the machine carbine, machine pistol, and assault rifles employed by Hitler’s Wehrmacht during 
World War II, The German Assault Rifle: 1935-1945 also includes a complete review of the 
ammunition, field accessories, and special equipment intended for the short cartridge weapon. 
In addition, it provides unparalleled historical and photographic coverage of the unique auto- 
matic rifles designed for use with the standard German service cartridge. 


Here is the complete story of a most significant era in modern small arms development, 
highlighted with more than 400 exceptional photographs. 
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